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The History of the Second Queen’s Royal 
Regiment, now the Queen's (Royal West 
Surrey) Regiment. By Lieut.-Col. John 
Davis. Vol. I.—The English Occupation 
of Tangiers from 1661 to 1684. (Bentley.) 


At a period when a plenitude of nonsense is 
appearing in print regarding Marocco and the 
Moors, this laborious contribution to Anglo- 
African history deserves more attention than, 
we fear, it will obtain. For, under the 
modest guise of a history of the regiment 
the militia battalion of which he commands, 
Col. Davis has written for the first time an 
admirable version of the strange tale of how 
for twenty-three years the English held 
Tangier, or as he prefers to call it (more 
Britannico), ‘ Tangiers.” 

On the marriage of Charles II. with 
Catherine of Braganza, Tangier, which for 
nearly two centuries had been a fief of 
Portugal, came to Great Britain with Bombay 
and a great many pieces of eight as the 
dowry of the young queen. The Tangier 
Regiment was raised to garrison the new 
possession; and there it remained fighting, 
drinking, and dying until in 1684 we 
evacuated the place. Then, commanded by the 
redoubtable Col. Kirk, the last governor of 
Tangier, the ‘‘ Lambs ”’ returned home and did 
doughty deeds at Sedgemoor—and, under the 
successive names of the ‘‘ Queen Dowager’s,”’ 
the “Royal,” the ‘Princess of Wales’s 
Own,” the “‘ Queen’s Own,” the “ Queen’s 
Second Regiment of Foot,” and its present 
title on many another hard fought field. 
But with these services we have no concern. 
Col. Davis reserves them for his next three 
volumes, the present being occupied solely 
with their proceedings in Tangier. 

Hitherto, our sources of information re- 
garding this episode in Carolinian history 
have been rather meagre. Pepys, Teonge, 
and half-a-dozen contemporary pamphlets 
have _ formed the principal sources of 
the Inspiration of former historians. Col. 
Davis has, however, not only consulted the 
greater part of the printed documents (two 
pamphlets only having escaped him); but 
he appears to have diligently ransacked the 
Tangiers papers in the Public Record 
Office, and he has been still more for- 
tunate in gaining access to the private 
correspondence of Lord Dartmouth, who 
Played so great a part in the affairs of 
which this volume treats. He has also 
Teproduced in autotype several of the pictures 
which Stoop painted at the time, the un- 
published plans of the city and fortifications 
which are preserved in the Queen’s library 
at Windsor, and several of the now rare 
engravings of Hollar, who, it is well known, 
was sent to make drawings for the Tangiers 
Committee. The result is a treatise which 





contains ample materials for arriving at an 
opinion regarding the events of the twenty- 
three years over which its 322 pages extend. 
Minutes and orders, rolls of officers and lists 
of ships, detailed accounts of the ‘‘ establish- 
ment,’’ estimates of the contractors for build- 
ing the Mole and other public works—all 
are given with the utmost care, and con- 
nected with a narrative of current events. 

Col. Davis has consequently not aimed at a 
book for popular reading, and has preferred 
to let the world judge for itself rather than 
make their opinions for them by a few sweep- 
ing generalisation, the fallacy of which is 
hidden in a froth of agreeable verbiage. 
Possibly, however, when his work goes into 
a second edition (a distinction which it well 
deserves at the hands of those who can 
appreciate a solid piece of research) he may 
think proper to relegate some of the statistical 
matter to the appendix, and condense the 
rest in order to make room for the Tangier 
reminiscences, which are sure to pour in upon 
him when old family papers are searched 
for the purpose. Indeed, the chief fault we 
can find in Col. Davis’s book is that he 
vouchsafes so few particulars regarding the 
social life of ‘‘ Tingis Britannica,” with its 
civil and military administrations, its mayor and 
corporation, and its all-abounding profligacy. 
A more extended table of contents, or even 
an index, would also have been a useful aid 
to the miner after his wealth of facts ; and, had 
he thought fit to enter with some fulness into 
contemporary Marroquin history and to repro- 
duce Ogilby’s plan of Tangier and compare it 
with the modern town, he might have still 
further added t- the value of his volume. 
These are, however, trifles, and hardly detract 
from the merits of as honest a labour of 
love as has ever come before us. Amid 
such a plethora of details, comment less 
bulky than the book itself is difficult 
to make. Any single chapter—any page, 
indeed—contains the materials for a long 
review. Yet it is seldom that Col. Davis 
is in error, though probably here and there 
the civilian might wish for something of 
more human interest than the roster of for- 
gotten heroes. This, however, is unreason- 
able. The author is a soldier, and his book 
is pre-eminently a military history ; and if the 
unwarlike student tires of those ditches and 
curtains, and ravelins and demi-lunes, and 
horn-works and palisades, in which the soul 
of Uncle Toby took delight, that is no fault 
of Col. Davis. He is recounting the tale of 
the Tangier Regiment, not writing a history 
of Tangier town. 

We do not gather from his pages whether 
the author has any special knowledge of 
Tangier. At all events, he does not endea- 
vour to trace the site of the English forts, 
which were blown up when the place was 
evacuated. About two years ago, at my 
request, Capt. Warren, of the Royal Navy, 
attempted to do so with a copy of Ogilby’s 
plan before him, and came to the conclusion 
that almost every trace of them had vanished. 
The sites of some, indeed, are built over, 
the Spanish minister’s house now covering 
the locality of Fort Charles. The Moors 


used the stones for reconstructing their houses, 
though the quarry out of which the material 
for the Mole was hewn can still be seen. 
The remains of the old Mole still shows its 





back above water at low tides; and the last 
time I disembarked at Tangier we had to 
land on it. Forty years ago a rusty English 
rapier was dug out of the sand hard by; and 
the ‘‘ Emjahadeen,” or Warriors’ Field, above 
the river Boubana, where a battle was fought 
between the Moors and the English, is still 
dotted with the tombs of the faithful who 
fell. But in vain do we try to find a single 
grave of an English soldier. The garrison in 
1674-5 cost £57,200, and the entire expense 
of Tangier during our occupation was 
£1,600,000, or more than that of all the rest 
of the English army. From a roll on p. 108 
we learn that the pay of a lieutenant-colonel 
was 7s. per diem, that of a captain 8s., and 
that of a major only 5s. The “ manister”’ 
(chaplain) was paid 103. per diem, the “ phisi- 
tian ” 15s., and the ‘‘chir “‘eon’’ 4s., while 
3d. a day was the sole emo.....cnt of a private 
soldier. Among the list of officers we recog- 
nise the names of some men who afterwards 
rose into fame. Strange enough, that of John 
Churchill does not appear, though it is almost 
certain that in his youth Marlborough served 
in Tangier. The frivolous reader may also 
feel that their is a lack of propriety in that of 
Rittmeister Dugald Dalgetty being absent, 
and we fail to notice any reference to the 
fact that one of the first public employ- 
ments offered to Wren was to desiga the 
defences of Tangier. Peculation was rife, 
and abuses of every description rampant. 
The profligacy of the place was a scandal even 
to Mr. Pepys, who superintended the evacua- 
tion; and a will is extant in which the 
Recorder left an annuity to his servant, on the 
condition that he never married a woman of 
Tangier, or one who had ever been there. 
‘It is a place of the world,” writes that 
severe moralist the President of the Royal 
Society, and Secretary of the Admiralty to 
Charles II., ‘‘I would last send a young man 
to.” Discipline was lax, duels common, riot 
frequent, and drunkenness scarcely regarded 
as a vice; mutinies were not infrequent, 
desertions to the enemy a sore trouble, and 
squabbles between the civil and military 
without end. When Sir Palmes Fairborne 
took command he relieved the guard at seven 
o’clock in the morning iostead of in the after- 
noon, ‘‘in order to prevent the soldiers getting 
drunk before parade,”’ and so heavily was the 
men’s pay in arrears that constant troubles 
were caused by their selling their clothes. 
Yet ‘‘ Kirk’s Lambs” fought doughtily ; and 
in spite of the hot summer, the monotony of 
their lives, their poor pay, their bad food, and 
their dissolute lives, carried themselves like the 
tipsy Paladins they were. All this Col. Davis 
affords us ample facts to prove. 

Regarding the cause of the evacuation of 
Tangier he seems to follow Macaulay, who 
attributes this to the unhealthiness of the place 
and to the fear that it was becoming a nest of 
Popish soldiers. The invalids who hurry to 
this African sanatorium in winter may smile 
at the first reason, while the second rests on 
no better basis than a bigoted speech or two 
in Parliament. In reality, the place dis- 
appointed the government, since the Moors 
made it hard to hold, and the profits from it 
were nil. It wasa hot-bed of corruption, a sink 
for money which the king wanted for other 
purposes. Bitterly though several far- 
sighted politicians regretted the step, the 
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majority wished nothing better than to get 
clear of a town which added little to our 
power, and the possession of which, instead 
of increasing our trade with Barbary, actually 
diminished it by one half. The evacuation 
of Tangier led to the capture of Gibraltar, 
though there are strategists who still affirm 
that with the Moorish town in the hands of an 
enemy the Spanish fortress could not be held. 
On this and a score of other particulars it would 
be easy to enlarge, did space permit. One 
point, however, may be touched upon, and 
that is the condition in which we left 
Tangier. The usual idea is—and Col. Davis 
seems to have adopted it—that only the 
Mole and the forts were blown up by mines, 
one of which exploded after the Moors 
poured into the place, killing several of them. 
In reality, the place was to all intents and 
purposes destroyed, and the inhabitants com- 
pensated for their losses. Lord Dartmouth’s 
instructions were to that effect ; and, indeed, 
from the position of the forts, it is quite 
impossible that any other result could have 
followed. Part of the south-eastern wall 
may, perhaps, date from the period of our 
occupation, and it is certain that some 
portions of the prison are of Portuguese 
origin. It is also not unlikely that the 
current tradition as to the shoeing ‘‘ soko” 
cloe to the landward gate being the old 
Outer Guard may be well founded. But, if 
a view of the town asit existed during our 
occupation is compared with modern Tangier, 
it will be seen that the place has been trans- 
formed. The main streets are the same; but 
not a building from old times has been left. 
In a view of Hollar’s which, with some other 
Tangier documents, came to me from the 
late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the famous 
virtuoso, the houses all have high pitched 
roofs; and in a Dutch water-colour sketch of 
the same date, which passed into my library 
from that of the late Heer Posthumus, of 
Amsterdam, the place looks far more Portu- 
guese than Moorish, while it must be re- 
membered that we erected a cathedral and a 
host of other buildings. And here we may 
ask what has become of the church plate 
which was sent to ‘‘Godsherge [?| Chapel, 
Portsmouth, lately rebuilt by his majesty ” ? 
Did it ever reach that goal, or was it, like 
so much other public property, annexed? 
What befel Tangier after we evacuated it? 
For a long period its history is dim, though 
we know from a narrative before me that in 
1745 it had again become a nest of piracy, 
Gibraltar notwithstanding, Capt. Veale and 
his crew being in that year sold into slavery. 

These particulars are all worth extracting ; 
and I cannot conceive a more useful pastime 
for an intellectual visitor to Tangier than the 
study of the modern town with Col. Davis’s 
book in hand. It may prove almost as 
entertaining as limning the place from M. 
Bruzaud’s terrace, and quite as instructive as 
bawling after a boar on the Plains of Awara. 

Rozert Brown. 








The Sentence: aDrama. By Augusta Webster. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


By such of her previous works as the bright 
and breezy Disguises and the intense and 
high-pitched Jn a Day, Mrs. Webster has 
already achieved a foremost place among the 





poetical dramatists of our time, and her repu- 
tation will not lose by the issue of the 
present volume. The scene of this drama is 
laid in Rome, in the early days of Caligula’s 
rule; and this emperor is one of its main 
characters. Its subject is the loves of Stellio, 
a Roman knight, and Aeonia, a Roman widow; 
the death of Laelia, the wife of Stellio; and 
the vengeance, terribly elaborate inits circum- 
stantial completeness, wrought by Caligula 
upon the guilty pair. 

The play opens in the house of Stellio, 
who, years before, had wedded the loving 
Laelia, and raised his fortunes through the 
influence of her powerful house. But his 
affections have proved errant, have fixed 
themselves with hopeless intensity upon the 
stately and ambitious Aeonia, who will yield 
to nothing short of legalised love. Stellio, 
disclosing to his kinsman Niger his plan to 
put away his wife, and wed her, after the 
corrupt fashion of the time, to the young and 
rich Metellus, is met by the other’s prompt 
rejoinder that the thing would be fatal— 
death to her and ruin to himself; and then 
follow scenes of passionate fondness between 
the lovers, grown wild with studied conceal- 
ment, though their self-conscious bearing and 
the pale cheeks and moist eyes of the uncom- 
plaining Laelia disclose their secret to the 
wife’s jealous friends. 

The second act carries us to Baiae, where 
Stellio and Laelia are guests in Aeonia’s villa. 
Here the lovers continue their stolen meetings, 
watched all the while by the emperor, who 
had been Laelia’s companion in childhood, 
and who still retains for her a pure regard, 
to whom she is as 


‘*a pleasant tenderness 
One comes, in fire of noon to, by a rill, 
A favourite shelter where the pine scent’s fresh, 
No memories in it but of cool sweet stillness: 
My eense of her makes that in my throbbing life. 
I am calmer, Memnon, surer of myself, 
Because this kindness from the untroubled times, 
This link of me to me, can hold within me.” 

A curt command to come to Baiae reaches 
the wife’s mother and brothers from the 
emperor, who has proclaimed her husband’s 
perfidy to Laelia, and offered to set her beside 
him upon the imperial throne and to visit 
Stellio with the direst punishment—sug- 
gestions which she repels with horror. Then 
comes a tragic scene where the lovers, being 
met in a sequestered spot, are surprised by 
Laelia ; and, driven to extremity and sick of 
suppression and concealment, they both 
proclaim their love, and disclose that they 
have that very moment been plotting her 
death by poison. Overwhelmed by their 
words, which render doubt and charity no 
longer possible, Laelia rushes from them and 


flings herself from a cliff into the sea; and, | 


when a popular tumult follows her death, and 
her friends incite the fisherfolk to seize the 
lovers as her murderers, Caligula appears and 
quells the uproar, affirming that he had him- 
self seen the woman fall from the rock, by 
misadventure, as she stretched beyond its 
verge to pluck a flower. 

But the truth of Laelia’s suicide is well- 
known to the emperor. He bides his time, 
and matures the vengeance which falls in the 
final scene upon the guilty pair as they 
sit at their wedding feast. On the very 
eve of the marriage, he tempts Aeonia 
through that old love of power which used to 


‘thrill her woman’s heart’? and was once its 
dominant passion. He pledges himself—but 
in phrases subtly misleading—to make her his 
imperial partner; and, as she yields, he half- 
wins, half-terrifies her into poisoning the 
bridegroom that she may secure her own 
perfidious safety. The drowsy potion does its 
work. Seized with sudden faintness Stellio 
quits the banquet-hall, only to fall fainting 
in the adjacent colonnade; and his bride 
follows and bends over him, soothing him 
that he may at least die in peace. At this 
point Caligula joins them, appearing like a 
very mocking fiend to reveal the woman’s 
treachery ; and—as the poisoned man, frantic 
at her confession of perfidy and crime, rushes 
upon her—he holds ready the dagger with which 
she stabs herdying lover. Then tearing aside 
the curtain he discloses the pair to the terrified 
wedding-guests, and proclaims their shame : 
‘* They carried their loves 
(The baseness of it!) to Baiae, to Aeonia’s ; 
And Laelia with them—trusting cheated guest ! 


There closed her in slow snaky coils, till they 
stun 


g- 
They did not kill her, no; though that they 
planned : 


They found a safer way, drove her to madness, 

Set horror and grief to scare her to her death, 

Then, having her dead, they thought their 
secret safe. 


But, no. I, Caesar, knew. I heard, raw, 

sentenced : 

And, lo the lovers now !’’ 

The drama, of whose plot this is a rough 
and, necessarily, an inadequate sketch, is 
wrought out with both subtlety and vigour. 
It possesses concentration, that prime dramatic 
virtue. Though its pages show passages 
quotable enough in isolation for peculiar force 
or felicity, these are no ‘‘fair divided ex- 
cellences,”” but ‘‘each part with each hath 
private amity,” and all parts of the work 
have a united bearing. Its rills of dia- 
logue never linger idly in windings of 
mere aimless poetic beauty, but flow with 
direct and ever-deepening force of general im- 
pression into the main tide of the story. Its 
chief characters stand clear in outline to our 
perception, projected with telling relief against 
the histrionic canvas. Stellio, who is en- 
feebled by guilt, the spice of goodness that 
remains in him present merely for his torture 
and to make him weak as a quivering leaf, 
who halts, momentarily at least, between 
pity and love that must be pitiless, is con- 
trasted with the self-contained and resolute 
figure of the slim Aeonia with ‘‘ her perfect- 
ness, her soft imperious calm,’’ ‘‘ her marble 
smile,” who speeds with surer footstep 
towards her chosen goal, and whose over- 
mastering love of power, her earliest and her 
strongest love, works in the end her ruin. 
The character of Laelia is a slighter, but 
still a sufficient and sympathetic, study. The 
emperor, who appears as a kind of demented, 
but omnipotent Deus ex machina of the play, 
drunk with ‘‘ the accident of empire,” revolt- 
ing even when he is avenging crime, can 
hardly be accepted as the historical Caligula; 
but the character, as the dramatist paints it, 
is not an altogether incredible or unimaginable 
one, and its strangest traits are suggested by 
authentically recorded facts. Certainly the 


figure serves an excellent scenic use in the 
drama, its presence and action rendering 
possible the singular spectacular complete- 








ness of the dénowement in the final scene. 
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The diction of the play is, for the most 
part, clear, flowing, and forcible; though 
perhaps the piece contains no passages of 
such sustained eloquence as Klydone’s address 
to the gods at p. 39 of the author’s volume of 
1882, or her speech to Myron at its 65th 
page. The present book, it may be noticed 
in passing, has a few harsh lines, over- 
syllabled or under-syllabled, like that terrible 
one, the last at p. 6; and a few passages 
needlessly elliptical in their construction, 
which in any future edition of the drama 
should without fail be revised and recast. 

J. M. Gray. 








Essays on Some Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. By Kichard 
Holt Hutton. (Macmillan.) 


Frve “ modern guides” are considered in the 
present volume. 
discussed in more or less detail; but, as the 
title partly indicates, the author’s particular 
object is to consider their relation to the 
Christian ideal. Carlyle, Newman, Matthew 
Arnold, and George Eliot are good representa- 
tives of various phases of modern thought ; 
while in Frederick Denison Maurice Mr. 
Hutton finds the near approach to his ideal 
Christian teacher. No man holds opinions 
more definitely than Mr. Hutton, but he takes 
broad views and readily perceives even slight 
and distant tendencies to his standard of per- 
fection. The thinkers named are assuredly, 
in many ways, very far apart; but points of 
resemblance and a certain similarity of aim, 
however much their paths diverge, may be 
discovered in them all. This Mr. Hutton, 
with characteristic tolerance, does not fail 
to see. 

If, from his particular point of view, he 
does less than justice to any of these teachers, 
it isto Mr. Matthew Arnold. No doubt Mr. 
Arnold has an irritating way with him. Ile 
seldom says an unpleasant thing pleasantly, 
and not infrequently he says pleasant things 
unpleasantly. This is especially the case when 
he discusses religion. Itis, therefore, not sur- 
prising that, on a subject which Mr. Hutton 
has so deeply at heart and about which he him- 
self always writes with such absolute sincerity 
and earnestness, Mr. Arnold’s flippant manner 
should vex him. I say flippant manner, 
because I am well assured that on this subject 
of religion Mr. Arnold, as well as Mr. Hutton, 
is profoundly in earnest. This is sufficiently 
evident in his poetry; but in Literature and 
Dogma the truth may easily be missed, and, 
if it is missed, Mr. Arnold is very likely to 
be misapprehended in the way, as I think, 
Mr. Hutton has misapprehended him. ‘I 
heartily admit that much of Mr. Arnold's 
spirit is distinctively Christian,” writes Mr. 
Hutton; but, later on, after quoting from 
Literature and Dogma, he makes some com- 
ments to which I take exception. This is 
the quotation : 


“The breaking of the sway of what is com- 
monly called one’s self, ceasing our concern 
with it and leaving it to perish, is not, he 
wry Christ] said, being thwarted or crossed, 

ut living. And the proof of this is that it has 
the characters of life in the highest degree— 
the sense of going right, hitting the mark, 
succeeding. That is, it has the characters of 
happiness; and happiness is, for Israel, the 


Their lives and writings are- 





same thing as having the eternal with us, seeing 
the salvation of God.” 


Mr. Hutton comments thus: 


** Now, surely it is hardly justifiable for Mr. 
Arnold in describing the ‘Secret of Jesus’ to 
substitute for the words of Jesus words of his 
own so very different in tone and meaning 
from those in which that secret was first 
disclosed. Where does our Lord even say that 
the evidence of spiritual life is in the conscious- 
ness of hitting the mark, of succeeding? If we 
are to take our Lord’s secret, let us take it in 
His own language, not in Mr. Arnold’s, Turn 
then to His own language and what do we 
find? We find ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.’ Does that mean the 
same thing as ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall hit the mark, they shall succeed ?’ 
Again, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ Does that 
mean the same as ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall attain true success?’ ‘ Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you and shall say all manner of evil against 
you, falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven.’ Does that promise mean the same 
as ‘the more you are persecuted and maligned, 
the greater is your reward on earth, no matter 
whether there be any world beyond this or 
not?’ Yet that is what Mr. Arnold tries to 
make it mean in order to reconcile his inter- 
pretation of the ‘Secret of Jesus’ with the 
actual words of Jesus.” 


This is a travesty. ‘‘It is hardly justifiable,” 
says Mr. Hutton, “for Mr. Arnold to sub- 
stitute for the words of Jesus words of his 
own so very different in tone and meaning” ; 
but Mr. Hutton himself, immediately after, 
does much the same thing with Mr. Arnold. 
The very section of Literature and Dogma 
from which the quotation is made is full 
of passages which show in what sense “‘ suc- 
cess” and ‘hitting the mark” are used 
by Mr. Arnold. Will not Mr. Hutton admit 
that when Jesus said, ‘‘He that loveth 
his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal,” he was affirming that true success 
lies in self-renunciation ? And, whether Mr. 
Arnold’s “tone” (which, when he talks of 
‘“‘hitting the mark,’ is slangy) be approved 
or not, is not the following a fair indication 
of what he means by success ?— 


‘‘ Never, certainly, was the joy which in self- 
renouncement underlies the pain, so brought 
out, as when Jesus boldly called the suppression 
of our first impulses and current thoughts : life, 
real life, eternal life. So that Jesus not only 
saw this great necessary truth of there being, 
as Aristotle says, in human nature a part to 
rule and a part to be ruled; he saw it so 
thoroughly, that he saw through the suffering 
at its surface, to the joy at its centre, filled it 
with promise and hope, and made it infinitely 
attractive. As Israel, therefore, is the people 
of righteousness; because, though others have 
perceived the importance of righteousness, 
Israel, above everyone, perceived the happiness 
of it, so self-renouncement, the main factor in 
conduct or righteousness, is ‘the secret of 
Jesus,’ because, though others have seen that it 
was necessary, Jesus, above everyone, saw that 
it was p ace, joy, life” (Literature and Dogma, 
pp. 207-8), 

Mr. Hutton values Matthew Arnold the 
poet far more highly than he values Matthew 
Arnold the interpreter of Christianity. In 
passing from the one to the other he says he 
is passing from ‘‘a writer whose curious 





earnestness and ability in attempting the 
impossible will soon, I believe, be a mere 
curiosity of literature to one of the most con- 
siderable of English poets, whose place will 
probably be above any poet of the eighteenth 
century excepting Burns.” Then follows a 
fine piece of literary criticism. Mr. Hutton’s 
conclusion is that, though the poet and the 
thinker in Mr. Arnold are “ absolutely at one 
in their conscious teaching, the poet in him 
helps us to rebel against the thinker, and to 
encourage us to believe that the ‘stream of 
tendency,’ which bears him up with such 
elastic and patient strength is not blind, is 
not cold, and is not dumb.” I must confess 
that my reading of Mr. Arnold did not give 
me the impression that the ‘‘ Eternal, not our- 
selves,’”’ was blind or cold or dumb. Doubtless 
much depends on the circumstance under 
which the first acquaintance with Literature 
and Dogma is made. 

The essay on Newman commences with 
a fine and instructive comparison between 
‘‘the two great Oxford thinkers’’—Newman, 
‘‘far and away the most characteristic and 
influential Oxonian of the second quarter of 
this century ”; and Arnold, ‘the most char- 
acteristic and influential Oxonian of its third 
quarter.” Of Newman Mr. Hutton speaks 
with warm appreciation. He combats the 
notion that ‘‘his life has been a continuous 
struggle against scepticism.” He holds rather 
that ‘‘the Roman Catholic ia Newman is as 
deep as his thought, the High Churchman as 
deep as his temperament, and the Christian as 
deep as his character.” Certainly Il agree with 
Mr. Hutton that Newman’s life was not a 
continuous struggle against scepticism, for I 
think the words Newman applied to Thomas 
Scott should be applied to himself—‘ he fol- 
lowed truth wherever it led him.’”’ He was a 
seeker after truth. Using the word in its proper 
sense he was a free-thinker—a fearless inquirer 
into doctrines and ideas. Nor did he cease to 
think for himself in 1846. His submission tothe 
Roman Church meant only that for questions 
too high or deep for his solution he had found 
an authority he could trust. But for all ques- 
tions not too high and deep, he was entitled, 
if he was not in duty bound, to seek a solu- 
tion. ‘‘I am the last man to say,” wrote 
Newman, ‘that the claims of conscience are 
not paramount.’”’ In answering Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet on the Vatican decrees, he 
has stated clearly the duty of Catholics to 
the Church and to conscience. He, at least, 
has not smothered his conscience. True, he 
says, ‘‘ unless a man is able to say to himself, 
as in the presence of God, that he must not 
and dare not act upon the papal injunction, he 
is bound to obey it, and would commit a great 
sin in disobeying it.”” Yet, if he is able to 
thus declare the impossibility of obedience, he 
is as much bound to disobey as, otherwise, he 
would be bound to obey : 


‘‘ Tf the Pope told the English bishops to order 
their priests to stir themselves energetically in 
favour of teetotalism, and a particular priest 
was fully persuaded that abstinence from wine, 
&c., was practically a Gnostic error, and, there- 
fore, felt he could not so exert himself without 
sin... that priest .. . would commit a sin 


hic et nunc if he obeyed the Pope, whether he 
was right or wrong in his opinion.” 


So recently as 1884, in his article on 
‘Inspiration ”’ in the Nineteenth Century, 
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Newman inquired, ‘“‘ What is of obligation 
for a Catholic to believe concerning the in- 
spiration of the canonical Scriptures?” and 
the conclusion he reached was that, while two 
great councils of the Church have decided 
that the Scriptures are inspired, and inspired 
throughout, ‘‘they are not so inspired by an 
immediately Divine act, but through the in- 
strumentality of inspired men”; and this 
being so ‘“‘they have a human side which 
manifests itself in language, style, tone of 
thought, character, intellectual peculiarities, 
and such infirmities, not sinful, as belong to 
our nature, and which in unimportant matters 
may issue in what, in doctrinal definitions, is 
called an obiter dictum.” Surely all this 
reveals the free-thinker ! 

Of the other portions of the volume I have 
not left myself space to write. The essay on 
Carlyle is suggestive and interesting; that on 
‘‘George Eliot as author”? is a critical study 
in Mr. Hutton’s best style; and the conclud- 
ing essay on Maurice is a nobly sympathetic 
tribute to a thinker and teacher who, mani- 
festly, has done much to influence Mr. 
Hutton’s own thought and teaching. Few 
persons, I think, have understood Mr. Maurice 
so well as Mr. Hutton understands him. 

Warten Lewin. 








William Laud, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury: a Study. By Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 


Ir is impossible to read Mr. Benson’s work 
without feeling that, unsatisfactory as his 
present venture is, he might write a much 
better book if he would only give himself 
the necessary trouble. When he is sure of 
his facts, he knows what to do with them; 
and, as might be expected, this is especially 
the case when he has to deal with Laud in 
his relations with Lambeth. Unfortunately 
Mr. Benson has not laid the foundations of 
his knowledge deep enough to enable them 
to bear the superstructure which he has built 
upon them. We look with suspicion upon a 
writer who makes a special point of the 
attack of the House of Commons upon Mon- 
tague, and yet does not know the title of 
Montague’s New Gag for an Old Goose, 
or of the book which it was intended to 
answer, and who is hopelessly muddled over 
the events of Montague’s life. The suspicion 
deepens when we find Mr. Benson expressing 
an opinion that there is a deep mystery in a 
certain passage in a letter of Laud to Went- 
worth, which would be easily intelligible if 
Mr. Benson had been sufficiently acquainted 
with Laud’s proceedings to bear in mind his 
quarrel with Windebank over the soap mono- 
poly. 

Perhaps, however, the most fatal passage 
in the book is the following : 
“The next act of Chillingworth’s life was a 
stirring one; he became convinced by the 
arguments of the Jesuit Fisher, whom Laud 
afterwards condescended to refute in a lengthy 
and nearly unreadable folio, that there was 


a want of continuity about the Protestant 
Church.” 


From this passage it may be gathered, in the 
first place, that Mr. Benson confuses the 
publication by Laud of his conference with 
Fisher, which took place in 1639, with the 





actual refutation at the conference, which took 
place in 1622; and, in the second place, that 
he has either not read the book at all, or has 
read it to very little purpose. Now it is not 
too much to say that, however distasteful to 
the modern mind the conference with Fisher 
may be, a knowledge of it is indispensable to 
the formation of a sound judgment of Laud’s 
theological and ecclesiastical position. Mr. 
Wakeman, for instance, in the little work 
which he has recently published on The 
Church and the Puritans, devotes four whole 
pages to an examination of its principles, 
and by so doing has been able to form an 
estimate of Laud’s life and character which, 
though it is no doubt open to criticism, is at 
all events solidly built up. 

It is a pity to have to say all this. There 
are plenty of writers in the world who could 
never, by any possibility, produce good work. 
Mr. Benson eould do it, if he would not ap- 
proach a difficult task in so light-hearted a 
fashion. Samvet R. Garprner. 








Edweational Ends. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. 
(Longmans. ) 


Writers of books on the theory of education 
are liable to two opposite errors: the best are 
peculiarly prone to treat the subject as if it 
were an isolated field of human activity 
cultivable by the sole aid of a precise psych- 
ology; and the worst seem sometimes to 
think that a greal deal of enthusiasm can 
effectually fill the place of intelligent and 
systematic observation. Mrs. Bryant’s fas- 
cinating book errs in neither of these respects. 
Much was expected from the author’s reputa- 
tion and experience, and truly she has made 
a most notable contribution to current educa- 
tional literature. The idea that inspires her 
throughout is not merely that the theory of 
education has an interest for all who educate, 
but that the ends of education are universal 
ends from the pursuit of which no reasonable 
and moral creature can be excused. 

Everyone knows that the besetting educa- 
tional sin of our time is to make education 
consist of the acquisition of so many facts, 
with little regard to the proper adjustment of 
the person to be educated to action and know- 
ledge in general. No doubt the reason for 
this lies largely in the fact that this is a test- 
ing generation; and that we have found a 
tolerably satisfactory means of testing the 
one, while our best efforts give us no system 
of three, or even four, days’ examination 
which shall enable us to distribute certificates 
and rewards for the other. The latter has to 
work itself out in the lifetime of the in- 
dividual; for, though a man may be tested 
fairly for his academical degree, we are for- 
bidden to call him happy—or wise—till he 
dies. 

Mrs. Bryant sets forth the ‘‘ educational 
end” in its unity to be the production of 
that ‘‘ type of character in which truth is the 
outcome of all thought and good of all action.” 
We are therefore invited to follow her into 
an inquiry into the process of the develop- 
ment of standard character to serve as an 
ideal end. As she admits, her scheme must 
needs include all the questions of psychology 
—and more. It includes of necessity some 


inquiry into the nature of essential goodness 
Her book, there- 


aud tsueness of character. 





fore, falls naturally into two parts: the first 
dealing with ethical development, and the 
second with logical development; the one 
showing how ideal goodness, and the other 
how ideal wisdom, are built up, or, rather, 
grow. Thus the good and the wise, essen- 
tially one, are for practical purposes to be 
considered apart; and the separation which 
is supposed for the purposes of investigation 
is shown, when the threads are gathered up, 
to be impossible. 

All this discussion, which might be made 
very technical, and might easily discourage 
the reader untrained in philosophical formulas, 
is treated by Mrs. Bryant with such lucidity 
and spirit as should make her book no less 
acceptable to the lay person than to those who 
regard the theory of education as a specula- 
tive problem of high technical importance. 
Her book is thus a compendium of practical 
philosophy. We begin with an examination 
of the educational ends in general, and this 
opens with a necessary caution. The educator 
must bring insight, like any other artist, to 
his work ; perception of his purpose as a series 
of processes ; and knowledge of his materials. 
Then we have to make the most and the best 
of the given person by stimulating and feed- 
ing him, so that all his energies may be 
directed to an ideal end accepted as right. 
The ethical question, of course, comes first. 
Self and the world are to be reconciled by the 
transformation of others’ claims into personal 
ideas of an end to be gained; and duty thus 
becomes freedom. Self and duty are gradually 
adjusted into virtue, to which end the ques- 
tion for the educator is ‘‘ How can discipline 
be applied to one character by the will of 
another, such discipline as shall bring with it 
the conviction of duty?” True discipline 
must produce self-identification with the law. 
Now the principle of growth, as reflected in 
self-consciousness, is a certain longing for the 
new in life; intellectually an expectation, 
emotionally a desire, volitionally a purpose 
after new life. It is the educator’s business 
to see that this longing has the right, not the 
wrong, food. Freedom must have an aim; 
‘‘life faints without an object in life.” 

We are directed thus to social rather than 
personal ends; and we are to aim at, though 
not acquiesce in, a state of realised character, 
having before us always the idea of divine 
perfection. Virtue then can be defined as 
the characteristic of persons who are finding 
their perfection by the unwavering pursuit of 
those objects which further the perfection of 
the community ; this is the good will, the 
growing point of life and character. Social 
virtue is shown to be the object and measure 
of moral devotion; the perfect community is 
necessary to the perfect character—a com- 
munity of equal sacrifices and opportunities, 
equal efforts, and equal services. 

On the intellectual side of the perfect 
character we begin, of course, with the unity 
of momentary consciousness—perception, the 
starting-point of intellectual life. For the 
educator the first sensibility to encourage 1s 
that of attention, the first mark of an intellect 
that is good ; for the disposition to take passes 
at a certain point into the ability to find. 
The characteristic danger here is excess oF 
defect of emotion, errors in feeling; hence 
the necessity for moderation in the number of 
claims made; no ‘‘cram”’ is tolerable, moral 
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or mental. The arrangement of experience 
is the next great division of Mrs. Bryant’s 
subject ; and then she treats of the permanent 
basis of experience, with a warning against 
the honey-combing of minds. Chapter vii., 
the subject of which is the sound intellect set 
on truth, summarises results and sets forth the 
intellectual excellences which are the imme- 
diate aims of education. 

Within the limits of a notice necessarily 
short it would be impossible to do justice to 
a book which, though written with remark- 
able fluency and interest, covers its ground so 
completely. The author makes due acknow- 
ledgment to previous writers, from whom she 
in no point seriously dissents; but her indebted- 
ness to them does not deprive her of the merit 
of having thought out everything for herself 
from the beginning. Her book is full of 
encouragement and wise warnings for all who 
teach ; and for those who do not it is useful 
as a summary of practical philosophy from 
the hands of a writer who is peculiarly well 
acquainted with philosophical theory, and has 
had practical experience of the best kind. 


P. A. Barnett. 








Tlalf a Century; or, Changes in Men and 
Manners. By Alex. J. Shand. (Black- 
wood. ) 


Tus is an unusually pleasant volume. The 
type is clear, the paper good, and the matter 
entertaining. Retrospects have in this 
Jubilee year been almost done to death; but 
Mr. Shand’s book has not been made to order, 
nor is it a mere glorification of the age we 
live in. It is a contrast between things as 
they are and things as they were fifty years 
ago, drawn by a skilful hand, which has been 
cecupied with its subject for a reasonable 
period. Some of the articles have appeared 
in the Saturday Review, and, in their present 
form, are certainly worthy of republication. 
“The rest,” says Mr. Shand, “are new, if 
not original.” 

It is difficult within the limits at our 
command to do justice to the varied contents 
of the volume. When one looks at them, 
it is not surprising to find how large 
a space London occupies; for it is there 
that change has been busiest, and has 
had most material upon which to operate. 
Where London ends and where it begins no 
man can say. Its expansion is its most mar- 
vellous characteristic, and it is within the last 
half-century that. it has been chiefly mani- 
fested. Suburban villages grow bigger and 
bigger, and urban boundaries are pushed out- 
wards until the lines of limitation are lost, 
and the less is absorbed in the greater. 
London of to-day has swallowed up Ken- 
sington and Chelsea, and ‘merry ’’ Islington 
and remote Hackney; but London of to- 
morrow will annex—if it has not already 
annexed—Norwood and Fulham and Hamp- 
stead, and even Croydon and Bromley. Little 
less bewildering are the changes that have 
taken place in ‘London proper.” The 
Board of Works is ever at work. 


“ Diruit, aedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.” 


The old historic sites have changed their 
features, Northumberland House has been 
improved off the face of the earth. The India 
House in Leadenhall Street is a memory of 





She past. Even the Temple, though stil! 
tenanted by conservative lawyers, has gone 
through the inevitable process of reconstruc- 
tion. The thief of fifty years ago would 
have some difficulty in finding his way to his 
old quarters in Seven Dials. And as the 
outward aspects of London life have changed 
so also have its sources of pleasure. Recrea- 
tion of every sort is provided in almost every 
quarter. Fifty years ago ‘it may be said 
that the only entertainments for the working 
classes in London were the churches, the 
public-houses, and the gin-palaces.” All of 
these, indeed, have increased (though not in 
equal ratio); but in addition to them we have 
theatres, circuses, concert halls, exhibitions, 
and galleries in such numbers as to perplex 
the pleasure seeker. Excursion trains, more- 
over, and suburban railways have brought 
the seashore, the down, and the forest so near 
London that the citizen (even if he be not a 
cyclist) can get relaxation and refreshment 
with trifling expenditure of time and money. 

As to country life, that, too—Mr. Shand 
maintains—has expanded, and thereby lost 
much of its former dulness. Intercourse 
sharpens the wits, and the daily post and the 
frequent parcel of books and magazines 
destroy the old sense of isolation. 


“The Lake poets had huddled themselves to- 
gether like the sheep in their Cumberland 
snow-drifts, and they cramped the genius that 
might have done greater things in voluntary 
sequestration from the society of their com- 
peers.” 

But, we think, they had one enjoyment which 
nowadays it is hard to purchase, namely, 
leisure for thought. Without desiring to 
revert to days in which the occasional visit of 
a pedlar or tax-gatherer alone broke the 
monotony of life, the country-folk may think 
that their reduced incomes would benefit by 
London being less accessible, and the tempta- 
tions to spend money somewhat fewer. 

For what Mr. Shand has to say about “‘ The 
Old and the New Farmers,” ‘‘ The Old and 
the New Labourers,” ‘“‘ The Old and the New 
Sportsmen,” and other contrasts of men, 
manners, and places, we must refer our readers 
to the book itself, in which the chapters on 
Ireland are not the least interesting and 
valuable. Cuartes J. Rosrysoy. 








NEW NOVELS. 


One that Wins: the Story of a Holiday in 
Italy. By the author of ‘‘ Whom Nature 
Leadeth.” In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Linskill. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Siege Baby; &c. By John Strange Winter. 
In 2 vols. ( White.) 


The Cossacks. By Count Tolstoi. (Vizetelly.) 

A Village Tragedy. By Margaret L. Woods. 
(Bentley. ) 

Girl - Neighbours. 
(Blackie. ) 

Papa, Mamma, and Baby. By Gustave Droz. 
(Vizetelly. ) 

Some three or four years ago novel readers 

had the opportunity of enjoying a new 


and very original story by an unknown 
author. Whom Nature Leadeth was a tanta- 


By Sarah Tytler. 





lising book. Its pages were enlivened with 
genuine humour of the lighter kind, yet the 
reader felt each chapter to be a step down- 
ward towards an undescribed, unmentioned, 
yet inevitable, pit of darkness. At the con- 
clusion one realised that the author must be 
wont to breakfast among the clouds, lunch on 
the commonplace earth, and spend the rest of 
the day in the gloomiest spot on the hither 
side of Hades. This Protean faculty gave a 
special charm to the story ; but to the thought- 
ful and discriminating reader (for, if read at 
all, the book could not but allure the most 
indifferent mind from its cherished apathy) 
it probably occurred that the author’s experi- 
ence of life must have been vicarious or 
intuitive rather than individual. ‘‘ Experi- 
ence” and ‘‘ life,” it is true, are words of 
exasperating vagueness; both are weapons 
wherewith the elderly and foolish delight to 
destroy upstart and dangerous opinions, using 
them as the peasant whirls his flail in his 
threshing-floor—only that, unlike him, they 
winnow away the grain so that their precious 
chaff may be preserved. There are, how- 
ever, conceptions of life, there are interpre- 
tations of experience, which bear the mark 
of immaturity amid the semblance of worldly 
wisdom as conspicuously as the leopard 
displays his spots. But in One that 
Wins, the new book by the author of Whom 
Nature Leadeth, there is nothing of this 
crudeness. To many the author will doubt- 
less still seem worthy to be classed with 
the young damsel described in Lilliput Levée 
as ‘‘high-fantastical”; but the barbed 
shafts and the little gaily plumed arrows 
are no longer shot vehemently from behind a 
blank wall, but by an archer on a high 
ground delighting in perspicuity of judgment 
and certainty of aim. One that Wins is, 
notwithstanding its uninviting title, a bril- 
liantly written and charming novel. There 
is a crispness and a delicacy in the style 
which would recommend even a less interest- 
ing, a less fascinating story. It is meant 
otherwise than disparagingly to say that, with 
the single exception of Oenone tg all 
the personages are more or less familiar 
acquaintances. We most of us know a 
Launcelot Sumner, we all know a Joe Hazzlit, 
a Sylvia, a Nelly Erskine, anda Mr. Erskine 
—and, above all, we all know a Mrs. Erskine. 
In reading this book, therefore, we are for 
the time being living in a world we well 
know. Every page is a corner round which 
we may stumble on some friend; every chapter 
a Regent Street or a Strand, wherein we are 
certain to encounter one or other of the in- 
dividuals who please, interest, or bore us. 
Oenone is the most fascinating personage in 
the story. Beautiful, an artist of rare genius, 
unhappy, and with a “history,” she wins 
the admiration of all men, and the love of 
those who dally too long with the magic 
of her glamour. Launcelot Sumner, the 
‘‘hero” of the tale, loves her; and though 
she will have naught to say to his suit, she 
finds when it is too late that all the passion 
of her nature is thrall to him. Sumner, at 
first unwittingly, then defiantly, and finally 
with all his heart, loves another woman. In 
the ensuing conflict of the passions of dis- 
traught men and women lies the central idea 
of the author—the evolution of the higher 
life from the cruelty of circumstance and the 
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thraldom of irresponsible evil. It is the story 
of an idea as well as of “a holiday in Italy.” 
In the end, all is well ; though readers of the 
Mrs. Erskine type will infallibly scent im- 
propriety in the absolute union in love of 
Mr. and Mrs. Launcelot Sumner and Oenone 
Evelyn. One that Wins cannot fail of popu- 
larity, if for nothing else than its humour and 
delicious irony. Some will see in it nothing 
more; others will welcome it as a striking 
and powerful story. Yet I cannot but think 
that the author of this novel and of Whom 
Nature Leadeth has but skirmished with his, 
or her, literary possibilities. Such redundancy 
of promise ought to result in a speedy harvest 
of rare quality. 


There is always a satisfaction in turning 
from a work of promise, however brilliant, 
to one of definite accomplishment. In her 
new story Miss Linskill has foreseen every- 
thing, known absolutely all she had to say ; 
and, in consequence, her narrative is well- 
rounded and complete. Ihave not read all 
Miss Linskill’s books, but I am aware that 
the two which I know—Between the Heather 
and the Northern Sea and The Haven under 
the Hill—are considered her best. In Exchange 
for a Soul has much in common with those 
novels, but it has a dramatic force and artistic 
grip superior to anything therein. If the 
author were to select a general title for her 
stories she might appropriately adopt ‘‘ Within 
Sound of the Sea.” Of the sea, and northern 
life by the sea, she always writes well, and 
with strong human and natural insight. The 
novel under review deals throughout with 
the redemption of strong souls who, more or 
less unconsciously, continually walk by the 
verge of precipices. Love—sometimes love 
daring and militant, sometimes love baffled 
and blind—rescues sullen Hartas Theyn 
from evil and sloth, and by dark ways 
and bitter brings him to true manhood; 
love refines and ennobles the fisher-girl Bar- 
bara Burdas ; love overcomes, separates, dares, 
fills the world with joy for Thorhilda 
Theyn and Damian Aldenmede. The author 
has never done anything to equal the 
redemption of Hartas Theyn; and though 
Thorhilda is a fine woman, she is common- 
place and conventional compared with Barbara 
Burdas. Miss Linskill may or may not write 
a better story than Jn Exchange for a Soul, 
but if she give her readers one as good they 
will have reason to congratulate themselves. 
There is one point, however, on which, speak- 
ing critically, a protest should be made. 
There is a growing tendency to preach, 
literally to preach, in novels. Now a good 
sermon is all very well in its way, just as a 
lecture on the ichthyosaurus is excellent in its 
way; but persons interested in theological 
oratory and scientific disquisitions may be 
trusted to seek elsewhere than in novels for 
their delectation. Miss Linskill might be 
taken for a parson in disguise, so liberal is 
she with scriptural quotations, such largesse 
does she give of pulpit eloquence. Again, 
the dramatic church-scene, with the impres- 
sive preacher, the repentant sinner, and so 
forth, has been grievously overdone of late. 
Miss Linskill has not exactly imitated ‘‘ Max- 
well Gray”’—the circumstances of her church- 
scene are different; yet I doubt if the last 
chapter in the second volume of Jn Exchange 
for a Soul would have been written but for a 





certain famous scene in Zhe Silence of Dean 
Maitland. 


The two slim and widely-leaded volumes, 
by the popular author of Bootle’s Baby, com- 
prise a baker’s dozen of short, very short 
stories. They are excellent reading if, say, 
a couple be enjoyed at a sitting ; but, as they 
are all turned out from very similar moulds, 
they are apt to become monotonous to the 
remorseless reader who peruses one after the 
other, from the Indian Mutiny tale, which 
gives its title to the collection, to ‘‘ Like a 
Green Bay Tree,” which comes in an un- 
fatigued thirteenth and last. Of their kind 
they are capital stories, all full of military 
go, with quite the appropriate seasoning of 
military vulgarity. Admirable as light maga- 
zine articles, they were hardly, however, save 
for the benefit of the author’s pocket, worth 
reprinting in volume form. 


If for nothing else than the high and 
frequently expressed opinion of Russia’s 
greatest novelist on its merits, English readers 
should welcome the admirable translation of 
Tolstoi’s famous romance, Zhe Oossacks. 
Whether or not one may wish to endorse the 
dictum of Tourgénieff, it is impossible not to 
admit, at least, that few more remarkable 
Russian tales have been written. No pub- 
lishers have done better service of recent 
years than Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. with their 
excellent translations from Gogol, Lermontoff, 
Dostoiévsky, and Tolstoi—whereby a new 
world has been opened to English readers. 
It is a strange world, in truth; curious and 
remote in Gogol, savage and picturesque in 
Lermontoff, sombre and mean and terribly 
depressing in Dostoiévsky, brilliant, weari- 
some, fascinating, repellent, in Tolstoi. The 
Oossacks is a powerful tale of incident and 
character, less subtle than Anna Karénina, 
on a less ambitious scale than War and 
Peace; but in point of finish and realistic 
force, perhaps superior to either. The value 
of the volume is greatly enhanced by the 
famous and terribly realistic ‘‘ Recollections 
of Sebastopol.” 


I have just spoken of the realism of the 
great Russian novelist ; but nowhere in any 
book by Tolstoi, nor even in any by Dostoi- 
évsky, is there realism more hopelessly 
depressing, because dealing with familiar 
facts, than in A Village Tragedy. There is 
no glimmer of romance, no faintest flash of 
the beauty of the world, in this sombre story, 
where every line is alive with truth. One 
feels that the Siberian mines where Dostoi- 
évsky spent wretched years would be pre- 
ferable to the mental stagnation and spiritual 
decay and death in this Oxfordshire village. 
No one could read this story with pleasure, few 
perhaps even with interest, powerfully and 
ably written as itis. But those who do read 
it are not likely thenceforth to speak of 
agricultural England as Arcadia. 


Miss Sarah Tytler always writes pleasantly, 
but it seems to me as if in Girl-Neighbours 
she had written down too much. Girls 
nowadays do not like to be treated like 
nursery children. Her story, it is needless 
to say, is absolutely proper in sentiment and 
expression, and will doubtless be appreciated 
by very young and unsophisticated damsels. 


Papa, Mamma, and Baby, on the other 
hand—a translation of Gustave Droz’ famous 





‘“‘parent’s treasure”—is hardly a book for 
the aforesaid damsels. The English render- 
ing is fairly good, though it has little of the 
brilliant—what shall I say ?—touch-and- 
go-ness of the original. The phosphorescent 
lake is here, but not the illusive and momen- 
tary marsh-fires. The book has reached its 
130th French edition. I shall be curious to 
see if it reach a second here. 
Witrram Sxarp. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Knights of Aristophanes. Edited by 
W. W. Merry. ope Press.) This is a 
school edition, of the most approved modern 
style, consisting of two volumes in different 
coloured bindings, the first containing a short 
introduction and the text, the second, the 
Rector of Lincoln’s notes on the whole 
play. Eton, we believe, first set the example 
of this practically useful plan, of a recognisable 
distinction between the lesson-book and the 
preparation-book. In no other way, perhaps, 
can the bad effect of good notes—viz., torpid 
preparation with astute glimpses during lesson- 
time—be met. As all readers, or, at any rate, all 
Oxonian readers, will expect, no element of 
the Aristophanic humour escapes the glance of 
Dr. Merry. Aristophanes has suffered more than 
any other writer by pedantic editing: by the 
determination that all his views shall be proved 
sound, all his jokes just, all his self-praise 
thoroughly deserved. The multifarious erudition 
and real though elephantine humour of 
Mitchell is terribly defaced by his parti pris. 
Cleon must be a corrupt bullying snob, Euripi- 
des an immoral radical, Pericles a cold, yet 
daring and bellicose innovator. Why ? Because, 
like the little judge, Aristophanes had “ got it 
down in his notes,” and Mr. Mitchell had read 
them. The Rector of Lincoln, of course, 
brushes all this away. He sees at a glance 
that Aristophanes is Punch: not devoid of 
serious intent, he has not the least idea of 
consistently serious portraiture. What a comedy 
he would have written, could he have foreseen 
them, on the people who mistake him for a 
historian! Dr. Merry’s little introduction is 
capital—just the thing to carry a clever boy 
into the heart of the Knights, without 
burdening him with disputable matter. With 
the notes in Part II. we have only one 
quarrel—that some of them seem superfluous. 
Take, e.g., those on ll, 93, 98, 204, 218, 325, 
509, 564, 603, 679, 714, 770, 845, 1,001. All 
these notes, and several others, strike us as 
sound but unnecessary: walking is not best 
taught by the removal of such very tiny sticks 
and stones from the path. On the other hand, 
what pleasant lightness of touch is there in the 
note upon 1, 79, with its pun upon AirwAois and 
KAwmiav! Mindful of Oxford walks and rides, 
and reading-parties in Cornwall, Dr. Merry 
Anglicises the first jest as ‘‘ Begbroke” or 
** Cadgwith,” and lisps the second into ‘‘ Thiev- 
enton.” Is there not some slip in the note on 
1, 83? Roscher’s explanation of the fable of 
Themistocles’s death seems a mere repetition 
of it. Should we read ‘‘ milk ” for ‘‘ blood” ? 
Perhaps, on 1. 255, a little more explanation 
of the term ‘‘ Heliasts,” is due to studious 
youth; on 1. 1,189, one familiar derivation of 
Tpiroyev}s seems to be ignored; 1. 1,312 might, 
perhaps, have been well illustrated from the 
comic compound @nzedérpxy. But, on the whole, 
here is a school edition of this capital comedy, 
devoid at once of pedantry and prudery, an 

full of appreciation of the most brilliant 
buffoonery the world has ever seen; and it is 


compiled by the head of a college! Times 
change, but not always for the worse. 
The Eumenides of Aeschylus. By Arthur 


Sidgwick, (Clarendon Press.) Mr. Sidgwick 
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thus completes his edition of the Aeschylean 
Trilogy. His Zumenides, though published in 
two parts, like Dr. Merry’s Knights, is uni- 
form in scale with his Agamemnon and Choe- 
phoroi. The three together form a scholarly 
commentary, of the shorter and less laborious 
kind, on that great monument of Greek 
dramatic genius. Notes on this scale can 
hardly exhibit original research, nor much con- 
troversial 1. emg Tact and literary judg- 
ment and judicious compilation are sufficient ; 
but probably no one knows, till they try, how 
oath must be read before even a little can be 
written on these subjects. The indebtedness of 
this commentary to that of Paley and others is 
clear at a glance. The ethics of such borrowing, 
and the question of what is full acknowledg- 
ment, having already become subjects of con- 
troversy in the ACADEMY, we leave the matter 
with one reflection, Notes which, like Mr. 
Sidgwick’s, aim at being compendious and 
decisive, ad hoc, for those in whose interest 
they are written, are exceedingly apt to drop 
unconsciously into a peremptory tone, which 
excoriates ‘‘the true mystics,” who know, 
what Mr. Sidgwick too knows quite well, that 
the knot cannot really be cut soabruptly. £.9., 
the MSS. reading of 1. 220, 7d uh yevéoda, which 
Mr. Sidgwick says “must be wrong,” is too 
lightly dispatched by such a phrase, unaccom- 
panied by a disquisition; yet the disquisition 
would be out of place in notes of this kind, 
while constant admissions that such points are 
doubtful are wearisome to everybody and dis- 
couraging to studious youth. What is needed 
is a somewhat milder way of expressing a 
preference. The same criticism applies to the 
note on 1, 286, which Mr. Sidgwick, with other 
authorities, regards as @ maxim spuriously in- 
serted in the text. It may be so; but to say 
that Aeschylus could not have said (1. 283) 
that Orestes was cleansed by sacrifice, and then 
abruptly (1. 286) ‘‘Time cleanses all,” is not 
only imperious, and therefore unpersuasive, 
but ignores at once the Greek hunger for a 
roverb, and the closely parallel phrase quoted 
by Paley from the Sept. cont. Theb., 1. 679. 
The fault is not common with Mr. Sidgwick, 
and when it occurs startles us the more. On 
the literary side all the notes are excellent. The 
comment on ll. 336-310 is, we think, quite 
original and quite undeniable. The ‘‘inten- 
tional use of mild terms” and the irony result- 
ing therefrom, throw quite a new light, not to 
say glare, on a sage that hitherto has 
seemed unaccountably prosaic. Excellent, also, 
is the note on 1. 170. We cannot agree that 
Tis euijs wept Yuxis (1. 114) is ‘‘ rather strange in 
the mouth of a ghost.’’ This ghost is no unreal 
shadow, but Clytemnestra’s very self, alive and 
shrieking under the sting of scorn and delayed 
revenge. Cannot a disembodied life cry out 
“in anguish of its soul”? Mr. Sidgwick 
declines to give a final opinion on ll. 631-5. 
We agree with him in suspecting répuar: ; but, 
we think, if «¢¢poow is to stand, Paley’s gy’ atvos 
(for &uewov) is almost irresistible, The Intro- 
duction is excellent; the mean between too 
much and too little is hit exactly. The brief 
account of the MSS., and the editions, and 
the Scholia, represents a good practical minimum 
of essential facts. One more criticism we 
would venture to make. Why is Mr. Sidgwick 
80 sparing of poetical illustration? Nothing 
elucidates poetry we are learning to know so 
well as poetry we already know. Why not, e.g., 
illustrate évaiuarov (1. 302), and its implied view 
of the underworld, by the scene of bloodless 
ghosts swarming round the trench in Od. xi. ? 
Why not clear up, for a beginner, the full 
thought of 11, 131-2, by Tennyson’s lines : 


‘‘ That was mine, my dream, I knew it— 
Of and belonging to me, as the dog 
With inward yelp and restléss forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland” ? 





Poets do help us out so well with their 
brethren ! 


Greek Passages, adapted for Practice in Unseen 
Translation. By F. D. Morice. (Rivingtons.) 
No exception can be taken, we think, to the 
quadruple division of these extracts into (i.) 
narrative; (ii.), poetical and dramatic; (iii.) 
descriptive, colloquial, and philosophical ; (iv.) 
rhetorical. That is the right order, unless, 
possibly, iii. and iv. should be transposed. Nor 
do we deprecate the attempt, precarious as Mr. 
Morice himself (Pref., p. v.) ‘dows it to be, at 
graduating each of the four sets of passages in 
order of difficulty. It is worth trying; but 
the truth is, difficulty in these matters is a very 
relative term indeed, depending more on a 
boy’s personal taste, previous practice, and 
chance acquaintance with a subject-matter, than 
on such things as constitute ‘‘ difficulties” to a 
teacher’s eye. Like most of such collections, it 
is intended to do double duty—as a reservoir of 
unseen passages for paper work, and for viva 
voce use. The editor’s well-known Stories in 
Attic Greek may, he thinks, lay the foundation, 
while these passages continue the structure. 
But we demur resolutely to the amount of 
‘* adaptation”’ which Mr. Morice has thought 
necessary. What he calls ‘‘ tampering with the 
masterpieces of Greek literature, rewriting lines 
of Aeschylus, and chopping up Demosthenic 
periods and Platonic arguments,’’ he thinks an 
audacious, but necessary, evil. We think it 
audacious and evil, but not necessary, except, 
perhaps, in the most rudimentary stage. Omis- 
sions are doubtless necessary—so, perhaps, is a 
casual minute alteration. But the perpetual 
intrusion of the modern hand into a fine pas- 
sage is detestable. Take, ¢.g., passage 60, part 
ii, p. 44—the scene of Orestes’ acquittal, from 
the Eumenides, Aeschylus wrote: 


Ytrov ydp éort TaplOunua Trav mddwv. 
Mr. Morice will have 


Yoos yap &piOuds dors Trav wddrwy, toos. 


The cadence and dignity of the line is wrecked, 
and all, we suppose, to avoid the very simple 
crasis répl@unua, Can anything be more inept ? 
Four lines below, *Apyeios avip adfis becomes 
guyas ptv obxér’ rr’ avip, and so forth. Some- 
times the slterations are ingenious enough; but 
our point is that, good or bad, they are mon- 
strously too numerous. As usually happens in 
such cases, the punctuation goes astray, espe- 
cially in the poetical passages. There is much 
to be said for inserting, as Mr. Morice does, 
the note of exclamation—for beginners; but 
we should not affix it to a mere proverb, as on 
p. 43, passage 59, 1. 7. 


Mr. E. A. Upcott’s edition of Cicero’s 
Catilinarian Speeches (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press) seems well adapted for school use. The 
notes contain very little which is not to be 
found in the well-known edition by Karl 
Halm ; but to some schoolmasters and to many 
schoolboys it will perhaps seem to be an advan- 
tage that they are cut down to about one-fifth 
of the length. The introduction is clear and 
accurate ; and a running analysis will help the 
student, without sparing him the necessary 
work with dictionary and grammar. Some will 
regard it as a merit that in the whole of the 
notes there are only two references to grammars 
or other authorities. It is, at any rate, a feature 
which saves much trouble alike to the compiler 
and to the user of the notes. The translations 
given are not too plentiful, and are usually 
very accurate. To say that ‘‘ dixisse would 
be more usual” for dicere after meministi is to 
treat an interesting idiom somewhat too care- 
lessly, And any one reading of “the south- 
western slope of the Apennines” would hardly 
have his thoughts carried to Faesulae. 


Thucydides I. By C.D. Morris. Thucydides 
VII, By C.F. Smith. (Boston, U.S.: Ginn.) 





These two well-printed books belong to the 
American ‘‘ College Series of Greek Authors ”— 
a series which may be compared, in object and 
idea at least, to Messrs. Macmillan’s red 
‘School Class Books.” Like nearly all the 
College Series, these two editions of Thucydides 
are ‘“‘based on” a German edition, that of 
Classen, and this is our chief quarrel with them. 
It is, no doubt, convenient to have a translation 
of Classen’s commentary, executed by scholars— 
and Prof. Morris undoubtedly was a scholar— 
but we want something more ; and though we 
do get alittle in these books, we do not get 
half enough, Perhaps we are unreasonable. 
Archaeologists say that the art of a country is 
always imitative in its infancy. American 
scholarship is not yet full grown. And, indeed, 
we have no cause to throw stones. Nota few 
of the ‘‘School Class Books’’ alluded to above 
are even less original translations of German 
Schulausgaben than the two books before us, 
Only we are sorry to see the Americans going 
on our own bad track. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. W. Noxzx Sarnspury, of the Public 
Record Office, editor of the Calendar of Colonial 
State Papers, has been appointed Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records. 


Pror. SAyce and Mr. Francis Percivel will 
leave England next week for Cyprus, where 


they intend to spend a month in archaeological 
researches, 


Canon Isaac TAYLOR will read a paper before 
the Anthropological Institute on Tuesday next 
upon ‘‘The Primitive Seat of the Aryans,” 
supporting generally the views maintained b 
Prof. Sayce at the recent meeting of the Britis 
Association. Later in the week Canon Taylor 
will sail for Egypt, where he has been advised 
to spend the winter. 


Pror. J. McK. CATreti’s paper on ‘The 
Psychological Laboratory at Leipzig,” to be 
read before the Aristotelian Society on Monday 
next, November 21, will contain an account of 
the aim of experimental psychology, and of the 
researches which are being carried on in the 
Leipzig laboratory. The paper will be pub- 
lished in the January number of Mind, 


THE anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society will be held in 
Edinburgh on Wednesday next, November 24 
when Sir Charles Bernard, late Chief Com- 
missioner of Burma, will deliver an address. 
Sir Charles will also deliver addresses later 
on at Glasgow and Dundee; and at Aberdeen 
an address will be delivered by the Earl of 
Aberbeen on ‘‘ A Tour round the World.” 


Mr. J. A. FrRovupe will deliver an address at 
the annual meeting of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, to be held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on Friday next, November 25, 
at 2.45 p.m. 


THE first meeting of the session of the Royal 
Statistical Society has been postponed to Tues- 
day, December 6, to suit the convenience of the 
president, Mr. G. J. Goschen, who will then 
deliver his inaugural address, 


Pror. A. 8S. NAPIER is preparing for the 
Early English Text Society an edition of all the 
Anglo-Saxon Homilies hitherto unprinted. 


Pror. Kiuae, of Strassburg, has been for 
some time engaged on a second edition of his 
well-known German Etymological Dictionary 
The first part will be published soon. 


Pror. TEN BRINK’s new work on Beowulf 
is looked for with very great interest in 
Germany, though many of his admirers regret 
that it has taken him off his continuation of 
his History of Early English Literature, and of 
his Chaucer-Studien. 
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Dr. Ho~tHavsEn has sent to press, for the 
Early English Text Society, his edition of the 
unique Stowe MS, 2.40, Vices and Virtues: the 
Confessions of a Guilty Soul, with Reasons 
descriptive of the Virtues. The dialect is early 
Kentish, and its date about A.D. 1200. The 
second part of Prof. Kélbing’s edition of Bevis 
of Hampton; and the fourth and last part of 
Mr. Sidney L. Lee’s edition of Lord Berners’s 
Englished Huon of Burdeaua, will be issued 
shortly by the society. The latter volume will 
include Mr. W. A. Clouston’s notes on the 
sources and analogues of the mythological 
stories mentioned in this romance. 


Mr. Ernest Ruys, the editor of the 
“Camelot Classics,” will shortly start on a 
lecturing tour in the United States. Among 
the subjects he proposes to discuss are ‘‘ Walt 
Whitman in England” and ‘‘ The New Poetry.” 
The latter will be an argument for poetry ap- 
pealing directly to the people rather than to an 
audience of literary culture; and it will be 
based upon the example of the old ballad 
writers and the Elizabethan playwrights. 


THE volume of translations from Heine’s 
prose works, published in 1879, under the title 
Heine’s Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos—s book that 
was mainly the cause of drawing attention to 
an author till then little known in England 
otherwise than as a poet—has been long out of 

rint. A new edition is now in the press, and 
will shortly be published by Mr. Gardner (of 
Paisley and London). The book has undergone 
careful revision at the hands of the translator, 
Mr. J. Snodgrass. 


Tne author of ‘‘Caterina” and ‘‘ Lauder- 
dale’? has written a new novel entitled Countess 
Trene, the scene of which is laid in Austria, 
chiefly in Vienna. It will be published, in 
three volumes, about Christmas by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons. 


Mr. A. R. Frey, of the Astor Library, New 
York, will publish shortly, with Messrs. Whit- 
taker & Co., a work on sobriquets and nicknames, 
giving their explanations and derivations. 


A sECOND edition of the Rev. F. T. Vine’s 
Caesar in Kent is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock as nearly ready for publication. The 
work has been revised throughout, and will be 
illustrated with new maps. 


A THIRD and cheaper edition of Outram’s 
Legal Lyrics will shortly be published, under 
the editorship of Mr. J. H. Stodart, till recently 
the editor of the Glasgow Herald, and himself a 
poet. 


Messrs. FREDERICK W. WILSON & BROTHER, 
of Glasgow, will publish next month, in a 
limited edition, Mr. John Davidson’s new work, 
entitled Smith: a Tragedy. The volume, an 
Elzevir 8vo, is being printed on hand-made 
paper. 

Messrs. I. Pirman & Sons will publish 
next week The Phonographic Christmas Annual, 
edited by Mr. J. Herbert Ford, editor of the 
Reporters’ Journal. It contains a facsimile of 
some reporting notes taken at the trial of 
Warren Hastings, facsimile signatures of the 
best known phonographers, portraits of many 
shorthand authors, besides reprints of many 
curious articles connected with the art. 


THE only Christmas annual produced exclu- 
sively by Irish authors is Round the Christmas 
Fire, edited by Mr. John Shaw, and published 
by Mr. J. 8. Lytle, of Belfast. 


A TRANSLATION of the Oedipus Tyrannus, by 
Sir George Young, has been published (Deigh- 
ton & Bell) in view of the intended performance 
of the play next week at Cambridge. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that no copies of this will 
find their way into the theatre. When there 


are such fine renderings as those by Morshead 





and Campbell and {Whitelaw, it would be a 
pity that the7unlettered public should be mis- 
led by one whichis neither scholarly nor 
felicitous in expression. The book is full of 
mis-translations, and there are errors of taste 
even more calamitous. Athene is called 
daughter of ‘‘ Jove,” the xépos is rendered “ I, 
Senator,” ‘‘ thou” and “you” are mixed up— 
in fact, nothing more un-Sophoclean, more un- 
polished in style and diction could be imagined. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Lorp BatrouR oF BuRLEIGH will contri- 
bute a defence of ‘‘The Church of Scotland,” 
against the renewed proposals for its disesta- 
blishment, to the next number of the Contem- 
porary Review. 


The December number of Atalanta will con- 
tain the first of two articles by Mr. Walter 
Besant on ‘‘ The Writing of Novels.”’ 


The December number of the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine will, as usual, be a double 
number—i.e., besides the serials, it will give an 
extra amount both of text and illustrations. 
In addition to a poem by Mr. George Meredith, 
the more important articles will be ‘ The Sea 
of Galilee,” by Mr. Lawrence Oliphant; ‘‘ Or- 
nithology at South Kensington,” by Mr. R 
Bowdler Sharpe; and ‘‘ What Players are 
They?” by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy—each abun- 
dantly illustrated. There will be no less than 
three full-page plates—all woodcuts, among 
which Mr. O. Lacour’s rendering of Rembrandt's 
portrait of himself in the National Gallery 
forms the frontispiece. 


A PORTRAIT by Margaret Thomas, and a 
memoir by Mr. Kinglake, of the late Richard 
Jefferies, with a complete list of his works, 
will be published in the December number of 
Mr. F. G. Heath’s TJilustrations. It is not 
generally known that the three first books of 
the accomplished author of ‘“‘The Gamekeeper 
at Home,” were published in 1873, and were 
respectively entitled ‘‘A Memoir of the 
Goddard family of North Wilts,” ‘‘ A Hand- 
book of Reporting, Editing, and Authorship,” 
and ‘‘ Jack Brass, Emperor of England.” 


THE December number of Scribner’s, complet- 
ing the first volume of this magazine, will be a 
special Christmas number, with a cover printed 
in gold. Among the contents will be some 
half dozen short stories, including one by Mr. 
Bret Harte, entitled “A Drift from Redwood 
Camp”; a ballad on ‘‘ Ticonderoga,” by Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, illustrated by M-. William 
Hole; and a set of drawings of scenes in 
Florence associated with ‘‘Romola,”’ by Mr. 
E. H. Blashfield and his wife. 


Good Words for its next year’s volume is 
arranging a very attractive programme. Mr, 
Christie Murray, Miss Linskill, and the author 
of ‘‘ Marah,” will provide the fiction; popular 
science papers are promised from Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Grant Allen, Prof. Thorpe, and 
Prof. Henry Drummond; in travel Mr. E. 
Whymper will give his adventures in ‘‘The 
Ascent of Cotopaxi” and Capt. Markham his 
trip ‘‘Through Hudson’s Strait and Bay to 
Winnipeg.” The Bishop of Rochester will 
write on ‘‘ Children,”’ Andrew Lang on “ Thac- 
keray, Dickens, and other Novelists,” Miss Jean 
Ingelow ou ‘‘ The Culture of the Senses,” Sir 
Charles Warren on ‘‘ Lebanon and its Temples,” 
and Canon Prothero on ‘‘ John Wesley.” Mr. 
Underwood will continue his papers on Ameri- 
can authors, and the Dean of Gloucester will 
write a short series entitled ‘“‘ Dreamland and 
History.” For pictures Mr. Du Maurier and 
Mr. Small are to illustrate the stories; while 
Mr. Furniss, Mr. Watson Nicol, Mr. G. L. 
Seymour, and Mr. Charles Whymper, will con- 
tribute ‘‘ sets” of illustrations. 








THE principal contents of the Century for 
December will be: ‘‘ Prison Life of the Rus- 
sian Revolutionists,”’ by George Kennan; 
‘* Notes on Parisian Newspapers,” by Brander 
Matthews, with illustrations by Jeannoit; ‘‘The 
Acting of Irving’s Faust,” by Joseph and 
Elizabeth R. Pennel!; ‘Durham Cathedral,” 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell ; and ‘‘ Twilight,” 
by Walt Whitman. 


THE December St. Nicholas, which is also the 
Christmas number, will contain the first part 
of a new story, ‘‘ Sara Crewe,” by Mr. Hodgson 
Burnett; ‘‘ The Clocks of Rondaine: a Christ- 
mas Story,” by T. R. Stockton; ‘‘The Bear 
that had a Bank Account,” by H. H. Boyesen, 


The Scottish Church, while maintaining its 
original character and purpose, will, with the 
December part, change its name to The Scots’ 
Magazine—an old title revived—and as such 
will appeal to a larger public. 


THE new serial stories which the editor of 
Cassell’s Magazine has arranged to appear in 
the new volume are, “ Monica; or, Stronger 
than Death,” by Evelyn Everett Green, and 
‘*By Misadventure,” by Frank Bassett. Both 
will be commenced in the December part. 


THE Quiver Christmas Annual will be pub- 
lished on November 25, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Golden Bow.” 


A NEW theatrical monthly, entitled the 
Playgoers’ Magazine, will be published on 
December 1, by Mr. Spencer Blackett. It is 
edited by Mr. Paul Vedder, author of the 
‘* Playgoers’ Pocket Book.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
THE OPIUM SMOKER. 


I am engulfed, and drown deliciously. 
Soft music like a perfume, and sweet light 
Golden with audible odours exquisite, 
Swathe me with cerements for eternity. 
Time isno more. I pause and yet I flee. 
A million ages wrap me round with night. 
I drain a million ages of delight. 
I hold the future in my memory. 
Also I have this garret which I rent, 
This bed of straw, and this that was a chair, 
This worn-out body like a tattered tent, 
This crust, of which the rats have eaten part, 
This pipe of opium ; rage, remorse, despair; 
This soul at pawa and this delirious heart. 


ARTHUR Symons, 








OBITUARY. 
MR. F. 8S. HAYDON, 


THE death (by his own hand in a paroxysm 
of frenzy) of Mr. Frank Scott Haydon, which 
occurred on October 29, has deprived the 
Public Record Office of one of its ablest 
scholars and the small circle of legal anti- 
quaries of a distinguished figure. 

The eldest son of the well-known artist, Ben- 
jamin Haydon, he was born in 1822, and received 

is second name in honour of his godfather, Sir 
Walter. He graduated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a good classic and an 
excellent mathematician. Owing to his con- 
scientious objections to the received theology, 
he abandoned his original intention of taking 
orders. Left without resources by his father’s 
suicide—the disastrous sequel of a ruined career 
—in 1846, he was nominated by Sir Robert Peel 
to aclerkship in the Customs; but, the duties 
of that post proving uncongenial, he was soon 
transferred by his considerate patron to the 
Public Record Office. Here he remained till 
his death, and gradually rose to the rank of 
Assistant-Keeper. Trained successively under 
such accomplished experts as Joseph Hunter 
aud Thomas Duffus Hardy, he quickly acquired 
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a mastery of the refinements of antiquarian 
scholarship scarcely inferior to their own. 
Between 1838 and 1863 he edited for the 
Rolls Series of Chronicles and Memorials the 
Eulogium Historiarum—a work embodying 
some important contemporary evidence respect- 
ing the campaigns of the Black Prince. Mr. 
Haydon’s elaborately careful analysis of the 
several codices of this chronicle (in the preface 
to vol. i.), and the philosophical breadth of his 
criticism, here and there relieved by a touch of 
pungent sarcasm (in the preface to vol. iii.), are 
eminently characteristic of him. He was re- 
cently engaged in editing for the same series 
a valuable Lexicon of Mediaeval Geography, 
from a MS. of the fourteenth century; but 
this volume has been left incomplete by his 
death. Hislatest departmental duty was the pre- 
paration of a Calendar of the Patent Rolls for the 
reign of Edward I., which will be found in the 
Deputy Keeper’s Report, vols. xlii. to xlvii. 
Among the many scholarly works which this 
department has produced, I know of none 
more able and illustrative than his introductory 
observations upon the legal bearing of these 
records. 

In his best days Mr. Haydon was a charming 
companion—his intellectual gifts and graces, 
which included a fine vein of humorous 
cynicism and a retentive memory of discursive 
reading and anecdote, being enhanced by the 
attractions of his kindly disposition, well-bred 
courtesy, and strikingly handsome person. 
Though too young to have known the eminent 
men with whom his father was intimate, his 
reminiscences of what he had heard from him 
respecting them were abundant, and he was 
always ready to impart them. His copies of 
Tom Taylor’s biography of his father and of 
the revised memoirs compiled by his brother, 
the late Mr. Frederick Wordsworth Haydon, 
were enriched with numerous annotations which 
can scarcely fail to be of literary interest. 
Outside the range of scholarship, I am not 
aware that he contributed much to literature 
beyond some articles to the Saturday Review. 

For some years past symptoms of his mental 
disorder were painfully apparent, in the form 
of violently excitable moods, a morbid taste 
for repulsive themes, and strange lapses of 
memory. These aberrations estranged many 
of his acquaintances, but did not obscure his 
better nature from those more intimate with 
him. There was no trace of disorder in his 
work; and, as I learn from one of his colleagues, 
it was always possible to quiet his most tur- 
bulent outbursts and restore for a time his 
mental balance by proposing a mathematical 
problem for his solution. So thin are the 
partitions between wit and madness! Almost 
my last conversation with him, a few months 
since, related to a case of mental aberration 
(happily transient) in which we were both 
interested. Its peculiarities elicited not only 
bis thoughtful reflection and counsel, but 
more than one act of sympathetic and help- 
ful kindness towards the sufferer. His mind 
was for the moment thoroughly rational, and 
he seemed to have no premonition of his own 
imminent collapse. Few events impress one 
more deeply with the pathos of human tragedy 


than the wreck of a nature so generously 
endowed as his, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. MAURICE’S ‘“‘ THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENT OF 1848-9,” 
London: Nov. 8, 1887, 

Allow me to say, as one who personally 
remembers the revolutionary movement of 
1848-9, that I have found Mr. C. Edmund 
Maurice’s book, much to my regret, full of 
extraordinary errors and inaccuracies. It is 
with great and easily conceivable reluctance 
that I enter this protest, having, as stated by 
the author, ‘‘lent him pamphlets not other- 
wise accessible,” as well as, I may add, works 
quoted among his sources, the use of which ought 
to have prevented him from falling into the 
serious mistakes he has committed. 

I will not discuss such cardinal errors of 
the work as the alleged ‘‘ absence of French 
initiative in the European Revolution of 1848,” 
or the curious assertion that the movements, 
outside France, were simply the outcome of the 
‘principle of nationality.” As a German, 
whose patriotism is perhaps not doubtful, I 
must yet say that Mr. Maurice is on this point, 
which forms the pivot of his views, entirely 
wrong. Nor will I dwell on the “‘ hysteron 
proteron”’ on the very title-page of his book. 
There he speaks of ‘‘ Austria-Hungary,” ata 
time when that designation did not even exist. 
Austria, on this side of the March (including, 
of course, Bohemia), was, down to 1866, an 
integral part of the German Confederacy, as 
much as Prussia, Bavaria, or Saxe-Weimar— 
even as she had been an integral part, for many 
centuries past of our older Empire, to which 
Austria furnished a succession of Kaisers. 
These simple facts of history one would never 
suspect from Mr, Maurice’s work. 

I will confine myself to a few corrections. 
After having mentioned one of the best known 
representatives of the German Revolution as 
‘‘a leader inthe [Baden] Chamber of Deputies, 
named Hecker,” the author refers to ‘“‘ another 
Baden representative, named Izstein [sic],’”’ who, 
“by an accidental circumstance,” namely, 
through his expulsion from Berlin, “ attracted 
a large amount of attention.” Now, who 
could recognise, under this slighting garb and 
this mis-spelt name, Adam von Itzstein, the 
Nestor of Constitutionalists, ‘‘ perhaps the 
greatest Parliamentary capacity of Germany, one 
of the few of whom the whole Fatherland has 
a right to be proud”—as one of the most 
accessible sources, Brockhaus’s Conversations- 
Lexicon, has called him? Who could believe 
that this deputy, ‘“‘named Izstein,” whom I 
had the honour of knowing, was the man 
whose portrait is the first in the work on 
the German Revolution, by Zimmermann, the 
well-known historian, who describes Adam von 
Itzstein, as ‘‘a Freiherr in the noblest 
acceptation of the word,” as the very centre 
of the patriotic movement, at whose country- 
seat every year deputies from all parts of 
Germany met to resolve upon the details of the 
political campaign in the various parliaments 
and in the press? These details are given in 
the very first pages of Zimmermann’s book, 
which Mr. Maurice had from my hand, and 
which is mentioned among his sources, 

Of Hecker, whose name once was the most 
celebrated among the German masses, Mr, 
Maurice asserts that he first entered the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1847. . Now, for about 
four years earlier, Hecker had played in that 
Chamber a most prominent part from the first 
day of his entry, which I remember most 
vividly. Then Mr. Maurice says: ‘Struve 
seems to have been one of the first to give 
expression to the aspirations of the Baden 
people.” But Gustav von Struve began his 


career after Hecker, and down to 1848 he 
remained, comparatively, a moderate Liberal as 
regards his aims, though he worked for them 
with the most self-sacriticing courage. It was 
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some weeks after the revolution had begun, 
that ‘‘Struve” dropped even his nobiliary 
title. Then, it is true, he girded the sword 
and resolutely went forth, with Hecker, to 
battle for the new cause he had espoused. 
As to his having been ‘‘ignominiously” 
defeated in September 1848, that is, to put it 
mildly, not the fact. The very general who 
gained the victory over the rising bore testimony, 
in his bulletin, to the bravery displayed by his 
enemies. 

Of this September rising, Mr. Maurice says 
that, ‘‘for some unknown reason,” the leader- 
ship was offered to Struve, rather than to 
Hecker. The reason is by no means unknown. 
Months before, Hecker had lost all hope; and, 
moreover, he had emigrated to the Wild West 
of America. 

Again, Mr. Maurice alleges that in the 
manifestoes of the leaders of the September 
rising there was no allusion to the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. Now, in the very first 
manifesto, printed in Struve’s own book (quoted 
by Mr. Maurice as one of his sources), the over- 
throw of the popular insurrection at Frankfort 
is alluded to, which originated in the armistice 
of Malmé—that is, in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. And it was to the tune of the famous 
Schleswig-Holstein song that the men of the 
September movement marched to battle at 
Staufen. 

In speaking of the Provisional Parliament at 
Frankfort, Mr. Maurice reports that Struve 
presented his (and Hecker’s) Democratic pro- 
gramme ‘‘on behalf of the Committee of 
Seven.” Now, the Committee of Seven—one 
of the most frequent political terms in the early 
part of the German Revolution—was composed 
of the antagonists of the Democratic party: 
namely, of Welcker, Heinrich von Gagern, and 
other prominent moderate Constitutionalists. 
Yet, Mr. Maurice makes Struve, the Republican 
leader, speak in their name. 

To a man who only became known in 1849, 
Mr. Maurice erroneously attributes the revival 
of the demand for a German Parliament in 
1847, The most important German revolution- 
ary rising of 1849 (May to end of July), which 
was begun, for the first time in German history, 
by a whole princely army; during which a 
number of pitched battles were fought between 
the Democratic forces and the Royal armies, 
the latter forming an aggregate of about 80,000 
men, the larger portion of whom were led by 
the then Crown Prince of Prussia (now the 
Emperosx William); and which ended with a 
series of courts-martial prolonged over three 
months, when a member of the German Parlia- 
ment, W. A. von Triitzschler, as well as many 
officers, among them the Governor of Rastatt, 
were shot, and such wholesale imprisonments 
and proscriptions took place that the number 
of exiles from Baden exceeded by far anything 
of that kind which had ever happened in large 
countries like France or Poland—to these 
historical events Mr. Maurice devotes eight 
lines, without any detail, but with two erroneous 
statements contained even in that very limited 
space. 

After this it is not to be wondered at that 
men of such eminence as Mittermaier, the re- 
nowned legist and President of the Provisional 
Parliament at Frankfort; Herr von Vincke, 
the distinguished Prussian leader; Uhland, 
the patriotic poet and Liberal statesman; and 
other great intellectual forces of deliverance, 
such as Anastasius Griin (Count Auersperg), 
Herwegh, Kinkel, Freiligrath, all of whom 
powerfully contributed to the German move- 
ment, and two of whom risked their lives, 
or paid with their personal freedom for 
their principles, should not be so much as 
mentioned in this “ History of the Revolu- 
tionary Movement.” Nor can we wonder that, 
though the author professes, on the title-page, 





to give ‘‘some examination of the previous 
thirty-three years,’ he should pass over the 
important history of the many “secret asso~ 
ciations’’ of Germany (as given, for instance, 
in Ilse’s book); or that, in 1848, he should 
omit mentioning the flight of Prince William 
(the present Emperor) to England, and his 
compulsory stay there for several months, 
though afterwards speaking vaguely of the 
prince’s ‘“‘return,” without saying from where. 
But is this writing history ? 

Even the name of Schafarik, one of the best- 
known Slavonian philologists—and Mr. Mau- 
rice is exceedingly pro-Slav—is a To 
Bohemia he assigns as large a place al through 
the book as if that country were even greater in 
extent than in ‘‘A Winter’s Tale.” He speaks 
of that ‘‘German national arrogance” which 
went so far as “‘ to treat Bohemia as a part of 
Germany.” He does not appear to know that, 
already, in our oldest ground-law of the 
thirteenth century, Bohemia is  constitu- 
tionally mentioned as one of the countries 
whose ruler took part in the election of a Kin 
of the Germans, and that Bohemia remaine: 
a part of Germany until 1866. Is it arrogance 
on the part of Englishmen to treat the Princi- 
pality of Wales or the Scottish Highlands as a 
part of their country? Is it arrogance on the 
part of the French to treat the Bretagne so ? 

As to Mr. Maurice’s opinion that the Czech 
movement in Bohemia represented the cause 
of freedom, it is too well-known that, on the 
contrary, it largely contributed to the down- 
fall of that cause, and that its leaders gloated 
over the execution of Robert Blum. At 
present they are mostly the allies of the feudalist 
and clerical party in Austria. 

But I must stop. These few cursory indica- 
tions may suffice. As one of the survivors of 
the movement of 1848-49, I have had to per- 
form a painful duty, considering personal re- 
lations. But painful as itis, I am bound to 
say that the work in question is in only too 
many respects a most misleading one. 

Karu Buin. 








INGULFUS REDIVIVUS. 
London: Nov. 14, 1887. 

No one could wish to be hard on so amiable 
and industrious an antiquary as Mr. Walter de 
Gray Birch ; and I purposely abstained, in my 
former letter, from pointing out his worst mis- 
takes. It was, however, absolutely necessary 
to enter at once a vigorous protest against this 
unfortunate attempt to give the ‘Ingulf” 
delusion a fresh lease of life through the medium 
of a popular work. 

Mr. Birch now urges, in extenuation, that he 
thinks he has “‘ referred five times in all to this 
‘ venerable imposture’” ; but I find it referred 
to on at least ten different pages of his ‘‘ little 
book.” I was well aware that he had edited 
‘‘Ingulf.”” Indeed, he refers to that edition 
more than once in the present book. But I 
was informed at the British Museum that no 
copy of the work was there available, nor have 
I been able to consult it elsewhere. It is, 
however, most interesting to learn that Mr. 
Birch has there gone into the question of the 
authenticity of the chronicle, for we thus learn 
that, when he quotes from it in his Domesday 
Book, he does so after due investigation. Let 
us therefore turn, not to that ‘‘ peeress,”’ as Mr. 
Birch politely terms her, to whose ‘‘ remarkable 
ride through the town” of Coventry he so dis- 
creetly alludes, but to that other ‘‘ peeress,” 
the Countess Lucy, an infallible touchstone as 
of yore. As we might expect, in Mr. Birch’s 
pages she goes through her old performance 
with the same ease as ever: 

**Lucy, the countess, . . . married, after the 
death of her first husband Ivo, Roger, son of 
Gerold Romara [sic], in the time of Henry I., and 





had one son, William. She married a third time, 
Ralph, Earl 
Stephen, and by this marriage had a second son, 


Ranulf, afterwards Earl of Chester ” (p. 99). 


Now, as her father “ Algar,” according to Mr, 
Birch (p. 103), ‘‘ died in a.p. 1059,” it follows 
that the countess, on his own showing, must 
have been, when her second son was born, some 
eighty years of age. Of course, to Mr. Birch’s 
mind there may be nothing anomalous in this; 
but most people will be tempted to exclaim, in 
the words of Punch’s undergraduate: ‘My 
good man, if you believe that, you'll believe 
anything.” 

This is the ‘‘ grotesquely impossible tale” of 
which I spoke in my former letter, and which 
is referred to by Mr. Freeman as ‘still swal- 
lowed by novelists and local antiquaries.” [I 
need hardly add that my own contention that 
Mr. Freeman is by no means always accurate 
can have nothing in the world to do with this 
matter, and is merely imported by Mr. Birch to 
darken the issue. That issue is simply whether 
such a ridiculous concoction as the above should 
be gravely quoted in Mr. Birch’s book without 
a word of warning as to its true character. 

As to Mr. Birch’s amazing suggestion that 
Dr. Stubbs’s rejection of this spurious chronicle 
is ‘‘ perhaps” based only on Mr. Freeman’s 
ipse dixit, I must inform him that it is based 
on internal evidence, by which, to all who have 
eyes to see, its spuriousness is ‘‘ proved,” in 
the Bishop’s words, ‘‘ beyond the possibility of 
doubt.” J. H. Bounp. 








PYTHAGOREAN HITTITES. 
Oxtord: Nov. 12, 1887. 
I write a few lines before quitting England 
to express my regret at being so little 
acquainted with ‘“‘the primordial principle of 
things” as to be unable to follow Mr. Tyler 
into that mysterious region of nature. Before 
setting out there himself, however, he had 
better make sure of his facts. The innoceat- 
looking triangle which appears among the 
Hittite hieroglyphs, and which, it seems, is 
full of such mystical meaning, is not found on 
the seals and at Hamath only, as he supposes. 
Even among the published inscriptions he will 
find it also at Jerablus (J. iii. 3) and at 
Merash (lion-front 2), in neither case, I am 
sorry to say, accompanied by ‘‘the head of a 
cow.” 
As for the other symbol, Mr. Tyler would 
have done wisely to have waited for the 
publication of the seals which I have described 
in the ACADEMY. He would then have learned, 
firstly, that it is not always associated with 
the triangle, and, secondly, that the ‘‘ pair of 
divergent legs which clearly terminate in 
turned-up toes” are creatures of the imagina- 
tion. It is true that a pair of legs such as Mr. 
Tyler speaks of does occur among the Hittite 
characters, but it bears no resemblance to 
the symbol in question. Perhaps, however, 
we cannot expect Mr. Tyler to be very accurate 
about Hittite hieroglyphs when we find him 
asserting that ‘‘ Prof. Sayce speaks of the 
Hittite symbol as being a symbol of life. 
Where and when have I ever said such & 
thing ? A. H. SAYcE. 








DR. SOUTH AND A MAXIM OF ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
London: Nov. 14, 1887. 


Mr. John Morley’s recent lecture on ‘‘ Aphor- 
isms” reminds me that there is a curious 
identity, which I have never seen noticed, 
between a passage in Dr. South’s writings 
and one of Rochefoucauld’s maxims, Dr. John 
Owen, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, a renegade 
Anglican clergyman, opposed South’s admis- 
sion to the degree of Master of Arts; and 
having learned that he continued to use the 
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liturgy, threatened him with expulsion, saying 
that ‘“‘he could do no less in gratitude to his 
highness the Protector, and his other friends, 
who had thought him worthy of the dignities 
he then stood possessed of.” South replied, 


“@ratitude among friends is like credit among 
tradesmen. It keeps business up and maintains 
the correspondence ; and we pay not so much out 
of a principle that we ought to discharge our 
debts, as to secure ourselves a place to be trusted 
another time.” 


Now this clever retort is word for word identi- 
cal with Maxim ccxxiii in Rochefoucauld : 


“Ttest de la reconnaisance comme de la bonne 
foi des marchands; elle entretient le commerce ; 
et nous ne payons pas parce qu'il est juste de 
nous acquitter, mais pour trouver plus facilement 
des gens qui nous prétent.”’ 


Who was the thief? The passage from South 
is quoted in the memoir prefixed to Bohn’s 
edition of his Sermons (1859), and must have 
been ,written before 1657 when he took his 
master’s degree. As far as I can make out, 
the first edition of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
was published in 1665. Evan DANIEL, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 21, 8 pm. Royal Academy: ‘ Causes 
oe the Stability of Pigments,” by Prof. A. H. 
Jhurch. 

8p.m. Aristotelian : ‘The Psychological Labora- 
tory at Leipzig,” by Prof. J. M. Cattell. 

TuespDay. Nov. 22,8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, 
**Accidents in Mines,” II., by Sir F. A. Abe 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘The Primitive 
Seat of the Aryans,’’ by Canon Isaac Taylor. 

WRDNE:DAY, Nov. 23, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: * The 
Mercurial Air-Pump,” by Prof. Sylvanus P. 
Thompson. 

8p.m. Geological: “A New Wealden Iguano- 
dont and other Dinosaurs,” by Mr R. Lydekter ; 
“The Cae-Gwyn Cave.” and “ ‘Ihe Drifts of North 
Wales,” by Prof. T. M‘Kenny Hughes.” 

8p.m. Mi:roscopical : Conversazione. 

THursDaY, Nov. 24.8 p.m. Royal Acaiemy: “Trials 
4 oe Vesannanay of Pigments,’ by Prof. A. H 

urch. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘‘Some Instru- 
ments for the Measurement of Electromotive Force 
and Electral Power,’’ by Dr. J. A. Fieming and Mr. 
0. H, Gimingham; ‘“ Portable Voltmeters for Mea- 
suring Alternating Potential Differences,’”’ by Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton and Prof. John Perry. 

SaturDay, Nov. 26, 8p.m. Physical: ‘‘The Analogi-s 
of Intiuence Machines and Dynamos,” by Prof. 8. P. 
Thomson; ‘Effect produced on the Thermo- 
electrical Properties ot Iron when under Stress or 
Strain by raising the Temperature to Bright Red,’’ 
by Mr. H. Tomlinson; ‘‘ Optical Properties of 
Phenyl-thiocardimide,” by Mr. H. E. Madan. 








SCIENCE, 


The Gospel according to Saint Matthew in 
Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
Mercian Versions. A New Edition. By 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


By the publication of the present volume 
Prof. Skeat has brought to its conclusion a 
work planned more than a half a century ago 
by the late J. M. Kemble. Fully fifty-four 
years (not fifty, as Prof. Skeat states on 
p. ix.) have now elapsed since Kemble first 
conceived the idea of printing in one volume 
all the existing MSS. of the West Saxon 
version of the Gospels, together with the two 
lnterlinear glosses preserved respectively in 
the Durham Book (or Lindisfarne MS.) and 
the Rushworth MS.—the former in the 
Northumbrian, the latter partly in the 
Mercian and partly in the Northumbrian 
dialect, and of thus making accessible in a 
Compact form all that is now extant of the 
earliest English renderings of the Gospels. 

In an anonymous pamphlet directed against 
Kemble, which appeared in March, 1835, 
under the title of The Anglo-Saxon Meteor, 
We find the earliest allusion to this project. 





In a letter there printed, dated Oxford, 
August 2, 1834, a certain ‘‘I. J.” writes: 


‘*IT am vexed to hear that through Kemble 
and his friends, or rather through the influence 
of Trinity College, the Pitt Press has been 
induced to undertake the printing of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, loaded with accents, quite at 
variance with the MSS. Can this rumour be 
true?” 

The rumour was true. The project must 
have assumed a definite shape, and the execu- 
tion of it have been undertaken by the Pitt 
Press fully a year earlier. As an examina- 
tion of the records of the Press, kindly made 
by the secretary to the syndics, shows, the 
printing had been actually commenced before 
the end of 1833, the first charge made by the 
compositors on account of this work being 
dated November 29, 1833. 

Some cause or other—the controversy in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1834 at once sug- 
gests itself—led to the suspension of the 
undertaking, and at the time of Kemble’s 
death in 1857 only about five-sixths of the 
first volume had actually been printed. This 
first volume, which contains St. Matthew, 
was completed a year later by the Rev. 
C. Hardwick. The task of editing the 
remaining three Gospels then devolved on 
Prof. Skeat, and they appeared in the years 
1871, 1874, and 1878. 

It needed but a very cursory examination 
of St. Matthew, as edited by Kemble and 
Hardwick, to make it evident that the texts 
there given were altogether unreliable, and 
that they fell far short of the standard of 
accuracy attained to in the subsequent 
volumes. A new edition was generally felt 
to be necessary ; and students of English have 
every reason to be grateful to Prof. Skeat for 
the scholarly and accurate way in which he 
has performed his laborious task. Thanks to 
him we now possess a reliable edition of all 
the existing MSS. of the Old English Gospels. 

In his Prefasze Prof. Skeat enumerates 
some of the chief points of difference between 
his own and Kemble’s edition; and to these 
we may add a few figures derived from a 
careful comparison of the two, which will 
serve to show how exceedingly inaccurate the 
latter was. According to the method of 
editing in vogue thirty years ago Kemble 
took no account whatever of the usage of 
the MSS. with regard to capitals, punctua- 
tion, contractions, the signs % and ), &c., in 
all which points Prof. Skeat has faithfully 
followed the MSS. But besides such devia- 
tions from the originals as these, the older 
edition was disfigured by many inaccuracies 
and misreadings, which greatly diminished 
its value for philological purposes. Decidedly 
the most unsatisfactory portion of the book 
was the Lindisfarne version, which, as one of 
our few specimens of Old Northumbrian, was 
the most important part of the work. The 
actual errors in the English gloss alone, 
without taking into account the numerous 
inaccuracies in the Latin text, do not fall far 
short of an average of one to every verse, 
yielding for the entire gospel (exclusive of 
the very incorrectly printed prefaces, &c.) a 
total of almost a thousand errors, which have 
been corrected in the new edition—a number 
more than sufficient to justify a reprint. The 
reproduction of the Rushworth gloss was 
slightly better than that of the Lindisfarne 





version, and contained on an average only 
about half as many misreadings. 


In the 
West Saxon Corpus MS. and the twelfth- 


century Hatton MS. we found the fewest 
errors. In fact, it is obvious that greater care 
was bestowed on this part of the work, 
which is decidedly more accurate than the 
rest, although far bro 


m being satisfactory. 
In his prefaces to Mark and Luke Prof. 
Skeat has shown that of the two twelfth- 


century MSS. the older, the Royal MS., was 
transcribed from the West Saxon MS. now in 


the Bodleian ; and that the slightly younger 
Hatton MS. was, in its turn, copied from the 
Royal MS. He also pointed out the locality 
of the latter, which, according to Wanley, 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury. But he has omitted 
to call attention to the interesting fact that, 
as was shown by Reimann (Die Sprache der 
mittelkentischen Evangelien, Berlin, 1883), 
both these MSS., the Hatton as well as the 
Royal, are, on the evidence of the language, 
the work of Kentish scribes ; and that, in the 
points in which they differ from their West 
Saxon original, they exhibit the peculiarities 
of the Kentish dialect. They are, in fact, 
Kentish transcripts of a West Saxon original, 
and are of great importance as specimens of 
the speech of Kent in the twelfth century. 
A. 8. Narrer. 








DR. SWEET’S LECTURES ON PHONETICS. 


Dr. Henry SWEET gave the first of his series 
of lectures on ‘‘ Phonetics” at Oxford in the 
Taylorian Institute on November 3. He pointed 
out that all study of phonetics must be based 
on a# practical command of the elementary 
sounds, which, again, must be based on the 
learner’s own vernacular sounds. The first 
stage is to recognise and isolate the separate 
sounds; the second is to analyse their forma- 
tion ; the third is to deduce new sounds from 
those already familiar. He then gave an ac- 
count of the organs of speech, with exercises to 
develop the learner’s command of their actions. 

In his second lecture he explained the prin- 
ciples of the Visible Speech alphabet, explained 
the vowel positions, and gave examples of 
whispered and breathed vowels from French, 
Russian, Portuguese, and other languages. 

In his third lecture, Dr. Sweet described the 
nine fundamental vowel positions, drawing them 
on the blackboard. He explained the dis- 
tinction between narrow and wide vowels, as in 
the French and English sound of short i, and 
then pronounced the thirty-six elementary 
vowels, with examples from a variety of 
languages, concluding with an account of the 
acoustic qualities of vowels, showing that a 
classification of the vowels by pitch was im- 
practicable, this test being too delicate. 

In his fourth lecture Dr. Sweet gave an ac- 
count of the nasal vowels, drawing his illustra- 
tions from Portuguese and French, and of 
vowels modified by raising the point of the 
tongue, such as may be heard in the dialects of 
the West of England. He then went over the 
front vowels, dwelling especially on the inter- 
mediate and abnormally rounded vowels, and, 
finally, went through the chief elementary 
consonants. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HITTITES. 
Plymouth: Nov. 11, 18:7. 
Your insertion of my letter of October 3 
encourages me to inform you of the progress 
of my studies of the Hittite language since the 
publication of Altaic Hieroglyphs. 
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It is very desirable for a student to receive 
the criticism of scholars and to avoid contro- 
versy while awaiting their advice ; and I have 
to thank Canon Taylor, M. G. Bertin, Mr. 
Pinches, and Prof. Sayce, for much valuable 
guidance during the last six months, especially 
in pointing out reliable sources of information. 

have now succeeded in verifying my results 
by comparative study of living Tartar 
languages; and, although I am supported by 
Lenormant and Delitzsch and by our best 
Akkadian scholar in England as to the impor- 
tant words on the bilingual, the existence of 
which Prof. Sayce denies, it now becomes a matter 
of comparative indifference whether these words 
are known in Akkadian or not. I have further 
extended to some forty cases my comparisons of 
Hit'ite with Egyptian and Cuneiform, and have 
increased my Cypriote comparisons from 
twenty-one to about sixty. I find that the 
comparison with the Egyptian and Cuneiform 
stops short at the pictorial, and does not extend 
to the ideographic stage, although the sounds 
are often the same; thus agreeing with the 
previous determinations of M. G. Bertin, as to 
the general relationship of these systems. 
Since Canon Taylor (and I believe, other scholars 
also) now admit the Hittites to have been 
Tartars, it is clear that my principles must be 
correct, however, open to criticism the details 
may prove. The affinities of Akkadian to 
Medic were long since determined by Lenor- 
mant, who holds that the Medic is nearer to 
the Turko-Tartaric than to the Finnic 
languages—a conclusion at which I also arrive 
by studying 800 Akkadian words, and especially 
the numerals, which are usually regarded as of 
special philological importance. From the 
Egyptian texts of Rameses II. and Thothmes 
III., I have recovered about seventy Hittite 
words—forty geographical and thirty personal— 
verifying their meaning by comparison with 
Turko-Tartar, Turkish and Finnic, or Ugric 
words. 

My researches have also a bearing on the 
history of the alphabet. 

This work is now in course of preparation, 
though delayed by my duties on the Ordnance 
Survey. I venture to think it will leave little 
ground for hesitation as to the general correct- 
ness of my results, C. R, Conver. 








THE OLD-IRISH GLOSSES AT WURZBURG AND 
CARLSRUHE. 
London: Nov. 12, 1887. 

I believe that all the members of the Philo- 
logical Societies of London and Cambridge, 
for which I have lately edited these glosses, 
regularly read the ACADEMY. Will you, there- 
fore, allow me to ask, by means of your journal, 
those gentlemen, as well as all other possessors 
of my edition, to make the following correc- 
tions in their respective copies : 

P. 17, 1. 1 of gloss, for ”, read §, 

P. 23, gl. 4d 26, read écen taniccside, 

P. 28, gl. 5c 19, the scribe’s ‘‘ (0)pperabatur ” 
is a blunder of his for ‘‘ offerebatur,” ‘‘ operie- 
— or ‘*opperiebatur”’—probably for the 

rst. 

P. 37, gl. 7a 14, read isin Iudeam. 

P. 173, gl. 29d 9, for accwr, read acc{ubjur 
(Ascoli). 

P. 239, 1. 12, for What, read that quod fucit 
alius is. 

P, 243, ll. 3, 4, for excess established itself, 
read it was completely established. 

P, 247, 1. 20, for It, read us (énni, usually 
tanni, ‘a nobis”’), 

P, 249, ll. 32, 33, for besides He came not of 
necessity, read it is not necessary: besides He 
hath come, 

P, 250, 1. 23, for believed, read would believe. 

P. 252, ll. 26, 27, for he... deservingness, 
read to boast of his deservingness helpeth no 
one there. 





P, 252, 1. 35, for disposition read hidden 
meaning. 

P, 261, 1. 21, for of, read to. 

P, 273, 1. 2, for they, read ye. 

P, 277, 1. 13, for from which I deem it 
desirable, 2:ad Since I have a desire. 

P. 281, 1. 24, for His own body which receives 
every seed, read its own body which every seed 
receives. 

P. 316, ll. 22, 25, 26, for ‘‘He,” * His,” 
‘‘Him,” read he, his, him (the allusion being 
to Antichrist). 

P. .328, 1. 91, fur no.. 
(lit. desire). 

P, 332, 1. 7, for utter, read follow. 

P, 345, 1. 6, read motus. 

For most of the above corrections I am in- 
debted to the Rev. Thomas Olden. Prof. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville has referred me to the 
following passage in Dom Calmet’s commentary 
on 2 Thess. ii. 7, which to some extent explains 
the gloss in the Wiirzburg Codex Paulinus, 
26a 12 (p. 150 of my edition) : 

‘* D’autres en plus grand nombre & mieux fondez, 
ont cri que les hérétiques sont des Ante-Christs, 
qu’ils sont des suppdts, & des ministres de cet 
homme de péché, que commencent dés-i-présent 
le mystére d'iniquité dans lEglise de Jesus-Curist, 
par les erreurs qu’ils y répandent, par le secandale 
qu’ils y causent, par l’apostasie de plusieurs, qu’ils 
attirent dans leur parti. Les Péres appellent com- 


munément les hérétiques précurseurs de 1’ _Ante- 
Christ.” 


. read no pleasure 


WHITLEY STOKES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE course of lectures on “ Heredity and 
Nurture,” proposed to be given at the South 
Kensington Museum by Mr. Francis Galton, 
on behalf of the Anthopological Institute, has 
been unavoidably postponed 


Dr. A. W. Hormann, of Berlin, who was for 
many years lecturer on Chemistry at the Royal 
School of Mines in this country, will complete 
the seventieth year of his age on April 8, 1888. 
The Council of the German Chemical Society 
have united with the representative chemists of 
other countries in organising a scheme for an 
international testimonial, to be presented to 
Prof. Hofmann on that occasion, A committee 
for the United Kingdom has been formed, with 
Sir F. Abel as chairman, and Mr, J. Spiller as 
hon. secretary. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue current part of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Triibner), which has 
appeared with commendable punctuality, con- 
tains papers by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
Dr. J. W. Redhouse, Mr. Frederic Pincott, Mr. 
G. Bertin, and Mr. Theo G. Pinches, besides 
the ‘‘ Notes of the Quarter’’ which have now 
become such a valuable feature. We also have 
here printed for the first time the report of a 
committee of the society app»inted last year to 
consider the best means for the promotion of 
Oriental studies in England, and for rendering 
the work of the society more popular. Under 
the first head, the committee recommend that 
letters be addressed to the University of Ox- 
ford, suggesting the carrying out of the 
scheme proposed in 1877 for advancing the 
study of Arabic, Syriac, Persian, and Aethiopic, 
and of the languages and antiquities of Assyria 
and Egypt; and to the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, urging the setting apart of fellow- 
ships for Oriental scholars, and of scholarships 
and exhibitions for promising students. 
Under the second head, the recommendations 
of the committee include the institution by the 
society of conversaziones, at which Orientalists 
of eminence should be invited to deliver 


popular lectures ; and the foundation of a gold 
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medal to be awarded annually by the society 
in recognition of recent services in Orienta 
research, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripge Purtrotocicat Socre1y.—(Thursday, 
Oct. 20.) 


Dr. Jackson, President, in the chair.—The 
President read a paper on ‘‘Some Passages of 
the Nicomachean Ethics,’’ of which the following is 
an abstract.—1. 6 § 1=1096 a 16, dugoiv yap dyTow 
girow Soiov mpotmav Thy GAAPeav. The thought 
which this phrase has made familiar seems to have 
been a traditional commonplace of the Platonic 
school, descending perhaps from Socrates himself, 
and at any rate recalling his teaching. Compare 
(besides Aristotle, Jletaphysics A 8. 1073 b 16) 
Plato, Charmides 166 p; Republic 595 c, 607 pv; 
Phaedo 91 c; Philebus 14 8; Sophist 246 p.—1.7 
§§ 7, 8=1097 b 15, rowotroy dé rhy eddauoviav oiducda 
elvat. ert 5€ wdvrwy aiperwrdrnv wh cvvapiOuovperny, 
Both here, and in vii. 13 § 2=1153 b 9, tows 88 kal 
dvaykaiov ... aiperwrdrny efva, the sense seems to 
demand the substitution of aiperdéraroy for aipetw- 
tarnv.—ii. 7 § 1=1107 a 29, ev yap rots wep ras 
mpdters Adyos of uty KaOdAov Kevdrepol eicww, of 8 én 
bépous GAnOwadrepx. The editors almost without 
exception prefer xevdérepo, the reading of O and 
the Latin version, to xowdrepo, the reading of 
K> L? M>, What is wanted is, however, not un- 
qualified praise of of ém) u¢épous Adyo. and unqualified 
condemnation of of xaféAov, but such a recognition 
of the merits of both as will justify the application 
of the general statement to particular instances, 
This consideration seems to me decisive in favour 
of xowdrepa.—ii. 7 § 14=1108 a 31, % yap aidds 
dperh uty odk Forw, ewaweirar Bt Kal 5 aidjuwr. 
Williams translates —‘‘ Shame, for instance, is not 
a virtue, and yet he who shows a proper shame is 
praised ”’; and to all appearance the commentators, 
with the one exception of the paraphrast, interpret 
in this way. But, (1) when the sentence is thus 
read, punctuated, and understood, the «at which 
stands before 6 aidjuwy is absolutely meavingless. 
And, (2) the implication that aiidés is not praised— 
which implication is the sole justification of the 
anacoluthic introduction of a new subject—is 
unknown, not only to the paraphrast, who writes 
Tay émawounevwy dé dor 5 yap aidfuwv emaweira, 
but also to Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who in his 
dmopiat Kal Adces, iv. 21=p. 270 Spengel, plainly 
affirms that Aristotle in this place alleged aiids to 
be praiseworthy: GAA’ exe? wey erawerdy abrd mados 
elev, évrai0a 5€ ntA. Hence, we sbould either 
read 7 yap aidds aperh wey obk orw, enaweira bé 
< émawveiTa 5¢>Kal 6 aiifuwy, or, at any rate, place 
acomma after éravetra: 5¢, and mentally supply 
éraweirat with the three concluding words.—v. 7 
§ 1=1134 b 21, ofoy 7d pas AvTpodcba, } Td alya 
Ovew GAA wh Sb0 mpdBara. In my edition of book v. 
I expressed a doubt about the words GAAd pi) dio 
mpéBara. It seemed to me that, in contrasting the 
sacrifice prescribed with the sacrifice not pre- 
scribed, the author would oppose, not alya to 
560 mpdéfara, but alyas to mpdBata, or play alya to 
v0 mpé8ara. Why should the sacrifice which was 
not prescribed be more precisely defined than that 
which was prescribed? I observe, however, that 
Aristophanes, in the Birds, 1625, mpoBdrow dvow 
Tiwhv avoloe te Oeg, makes the sacrifice of 5vo 
mpé8ara typical. It would appear then that, in the 
passage before us, a sacrifice prescribed in some 
special case, is contrasted with the sacrifice which 
was customary and familiar.—vi. 5 §j 4, 6=1140 b4 
and 20, Aciera: &pa adrnv [sc. Thy ppdvnow] elvat 
Ekw GAnO® mera Ad-you mpciKTiKny wepl 7A dvOpdmy 
&yaba Kal Kakd.. . . Bor avdynn thy ppdynow ew 
elval werd Adyou aAnOR wepl Ta GvOpdémiva ayaa mpak- 
tixhv. In spite of the etymology in § 8, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Eudemus ever spoke of a és 
as GAnOhs. Now, in § 6, M®, the Latin version, 
and Eustratius, read, not &An0, but aandods. In 
§ 4, however, MSS., versiou, and scholiast agree 
in giving 4An0j. Under theee circumstances it 18 
worth while to point out that Alexander Apbrodo- 
siensis, who, on Metaphysics 981 b 25, Bonitz 7, 
27-8, 5, has a series of careful quotations from the 
early chapters of this book, reads, in § 4, fv eT 
G&AnBois Adyou mpaktichy wept Ta avOpamr@ &ya0a i) kal 
Kaka. 
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(Thursday, Nov. 8.) 


Dr. FENNgELL read a paper on Oaesar (B. G., iv. 17), 
and showed a model of one set of piles (namely, 
one pair of upper piles, and one pair of lower piles) 
with the superincumbent beam or beams. The 
fiulae were four stout pieces of wood about six feet 
long fastened across the horizontal beam, one under 
each end of the beam, and the two others above 
the beam at such a distance from each end that, 
when the underneath cross-pieces rested on the 
piles, the piles pressed upon the cross-pieces above 
the beam. There were no other fastenings con- 
necting the piles with the cross-beam. The effect 
of the stream on this construction, the firmness of 
which depended on the attachment of the four 
cross-pieces to the horizontal beam, was to press 
the cross-pieces at the upper end and the top 
cross-piece at the lower end more tightly against 
the beam, while if the upper pile were pushed 
forward the lower cross-pieces would slip down the 
lower piles and compensate by this re-adjustment 
fcr the yielding. The pressure of the wooden 
surfaces on each other would cause sufficient de- 
pression of the parts in contact to hold together at 
their proper distance the two piles of each pair. 
The reader thought that not more than one set of 
four piles was mentioned by Caesar until the 
words haee directa materia iniecta where the pronoun 
haee meant the several sets of four piles with their 
superincumbent beams; he tkerefore observed 
upon the plural bipedalibus trabibus, which seemed 
to mean beams makipvg up a breadth of two feet. 
The sublicae at the lower side of the bridge 
could not be sloping piles, as the language of 
Caesar proved; but were upright beams arranged 
oblique, at an angle with the direction of the 
stream. The phrase pro ariete suggested that the 
aries of a bridge was the projecting base of a 
pier which met the force of the stream. As the 
immobility of the whole structure ultimately 
depended on the immobility of the top of the 
lower pair of piles, the sublicae were added to 
prevent these piles being forced towards the 
vertical ever so little. In the discussion Dr. 
Fennell accepted the president’s suggestion that 
cum omni opere coniunctae merely meant that the 
— were placed close to each pair of the lower 
piles. 


PumoxocicaL Socrrty.—(Friday, November 4.) 


Dr. R. F. Weymourn, in the chair. — Prof. 
W. W. Skeat read a paper on ‘‘Some English 
Etymologies.’? The word ‘‘ bat” has been found 
in Anglo-Saxon in the form batt; see Engi. 
Studien, xi. 65. ‘‘Cozier,’”’ a cobbler (‘‘ Twelfth 
Night”’), is the Old.French cousere, couseor (Gode- 
froy), from the stem of cous-u, p. p. of coudre, ‘* to 
sew.” ‘* Cut’? may be Scandinavian; compare Old- 
Swedish kotta, Swedish dialect Kuta, ‘‘tocut.” On 
*decoy,’”? see the article by O. Stoffel, in Engi. 
Studien, x. 181. He thinks the prefix de may be the 
Dutch article, and shows that Koo: “‘a cage,” isa 
true Dutch word. ‘‘ Dismal’ appears first in the 
phrase “in the dismal,” later ‘‘in the dismal 
days,” meaning at an unlucky season ; I resolve it 
into the Old-French nom. pl. dis mal, i.¢., dies 
mali; the old etymology from dies malus is, after 
all, not far wrong. With ‘‘dog’’ compare the 
place-name ‘‘ Doggithorn,”’ i.e., * dog-thorn,”’ in a 
charter dated 960; Birch, Cart. Anglo-Sazon., iii. 
113. ‘*Dowle’’ (in ‘‘The Tempest’’) is a down- 
feather of a bird, from the Old-French douille, 
doulle, doille ** soft,” “ pliant,’’ Latin dustilis; com- 
pare Freuch douillet ‘‘downy.” It occurs in 
Middle-English in ‘‘ The Ploughman’s Tale,”’ near 
the end. ‘Earnest’? a pledge, Middle-English 
ernes, also appears as Middle-English erles, arles ; for 
the etymology see ‘ Arles” in Murray. ‘‘ Entice’ 
is from Old-French enticier, answering to Low 
Latin *in-titiare “to set a fire-brand to,’? from 
Latin titio; see ‘* Attice” in Murray. ‘‘ Feon” 
or “Pheon,” a broad arrow-head, is Middle- 
English feon, Old-French foene, the same as Old- 
French foinean “ eel-spear. The same Old-French 
foine (in Godefroy) accounts for Middle-English 
Soinen, “to thrust,” as if with such a spear. The 
Middle-English foinen is also spelt fewnen and 
funen. In“ flotsom”’ and ‘‘jetsom” the suffix is 
French ; the old forms are “‘ flotson ” and “ gete- 
oe” in the Black-Book of the Admiralty, i. 82, 

6, 170, answering to Low-Latin */luctationem, and 
Latin iactationem, respectively. ‘“Gorce” a wear 


(a law-term), is from Old-French gort, Latin acc. 
gurgitem; see gour in Littré. ‘* Horse-courser ”’ 
was formerly ‘‘horse-coser’’?; compare Middle- 
English cosyr ‘* glossing,’’ Latin mango, in Wright’s 
Vocabularies ; the Anglo-French cossour occurs as 
early as 1310; and coss, cose ‘to barter,’’ occurs 
in Scotch. ‘‘Cossour”’ is from the Latin cociator 
**abroker’’ (Lewis and Short). With “‘larboard’’ 
compare Middle High-German Jere, lirc, lure, the 
left hand or side; and French ourse, short for 
lourse, in Cotgrave. ‘‘ Obsidian’’ is a mistake for 
obsian; see Lewis and Short. ‘‘Pail’’ is the 
Anglo-Saxon pagel; see Anglia, viii. 450; Engl. 
Studien, x. 180. ‘‘ Pamphlet’’ appears as ‘‘ pam- 
filet’? in Occleve; also as ‘‘ paunflet,”” probably 
from the Italian Pumfilo, Panjiloa personal name. 
‘*Parget’’ is Middle-English perjette; Low-Latin 
periactare, which has been found and would give a 
French *parjeter. In the phrase ‘‘ go to pot,’’ the 
pot meant is the cooking-pot, as was shown. 
**Purse’? appears as Anglo-Saxon purs, Engl. 
Studien, xi. 65; from Latin dursa, not from French 
bourse. ‘** Rivelled’’? is Anglo-Saxon rifelede 
‘‘ wrinkled’; same reference. ‘‘ Souse,’’ to 
plunge down upon, as a hawk, is a term of 
falconry ; it was originally ‘‘ source,’ properly 
used only of the hawk’s upward rush. It is the 
same word as ‘“‘source,’”’ and distinct from 
‘*souse,’”? to pickle. ‘‘Staniel’’ is Anglo-Saxon 
stan-gella, lit. ‘* yeller from the rock’’; see Sweet, 
Ola English Texts. ‘* Steward”? is Anglo-Saxon 
stigweard, a form now found—viz., in Birch, Cart. 
Saxon, iii. 75. The bird ‘‘ whimbrel’”’ has its name 
from ‘‘ whimming’’ or ‘‘ whining’’; the 4 is 
excrescent, the er is frequentative, and the e/ 
agential.—In the discussion, Mr. H. Wedgwood, 
while agreeing that ‘‘ decoy ’’ was from the Dutch 
kooi, dissented from the view that de represented 
the Dutch article. The word as first adopted in 
English was koye, and the prefix de was probably a 
later English addition. He would regard ‘‘ decoy”’ 
as a reduction of ‘‘ duck-koye.’”’—Dr. Furnivall 
urged the members to undertake more systematic 
reading and collection of extracts for the Philo- 
logical Society’s dictionary. There was a great 
need of early quotations, especially in the arts and 
technical subjects. 


ArIsTOTELIAN Socrety.—( Monday, November 7.) 


Suapwortu H. Hopason, Esa., president, in the 
chair. The president delivered the annual address, 
on **The Unseen World.’? The subject of the 
unseen world contains those questions which are 
usually called metaphysical, on the erroneous 
understanding that metap»ysic means ontology, 
the supposed science of absolute causes. But these 
questions really belong to the last and most 
dependent rubric of analytical philosophy—its 
constructive branch, which contains deductions 
from the analyses of the preceding rubrics. Both 
the speculative and the practical lines of enquiry 
are pre-supposed, and their results must be united, 
in order to gain atrue conception of what lies 
beyond the reach of positive knowledge verifiable 
by observation, which Beyond is the thing meant 
by the unseen world. Speculative knowledge alone 
tells us nothing of the content of the unseen 
world. Two things only it tells us: first, that 
the universe is infinite, that is, cannot by any 
possibility be conceived either as indefinite or as 
finite, but that a finite universe, however indefinite 
the limits of its known position may be, is an 
unthinkable contradiction ; secondly, that the 
known portion of the universe, being finite, though 
its precise limit is unknown, must be conceived as 
conditioned upon the existence of parts beyond it, 
parts belonging to the unseen. We know, there- 
fore, that there is some real and really 
operative agency, which conditions the exist- 
ence of the visible world. Here it is that 
practical knowledge comes in to tell us in what 
way we must conceive the nature or content of this 
unseen but real condition. Man isa material and 
dependent being. The only positively conceivable 
or positively verifiable real condition in the seen 
world is matter. With this all causation in the 
seen world begins, with this all our knowledge of 
causatian in the seen world ends. What, then, is the 
character of the action of matter in its highest 
known development, that is to say, in the human 
cerebral system ? We know it solely by the conscious 





action, and the conscious purposes or ends of 


action, which depend uponits functioning. A true 
conception of ethic, a true knowledge of the 
criteria which guide conscious choice between 
alternatives, will, therefore, be of the utmost im- 
portance in showing us the real character of that 
material agency, which springs from hidden causes 
beyond matter a parte ante, which issues in hidden 
effects beyond matter aparte post, and of which 
we ourselves are the conscious vehicles or agents. 
The key to ethic lies in distinguishing between 
feelings which are desirable or undesirable as 
states of consciousness simply, and feelings which 
are desirable or undesirable from the degree of 
pleasure or pain which they give to the individual 
experiencing them. ind of desirability or the 
reverse is perceived in common by all men; degree 
of the same is peculiar to individuals. It is only 
the former class of feelings which are de jure as 
opposed to de facto; itis only the desirable among 
this class which are de jure as opposed to de injuria. 
The difference in feeling which is expressed by this 
distinction is the source of the peculiar character 
attaching to the conceptions of right and wrong, 
moral good and moral evil, as opposed to the pru- 
dential and the compulsory. ‘These conceptions 
plainly enter into the idea which we form of the 
unseen agency in the universe ; and together with 
those feelings and qualities which, under their 
guidance, man has come to prize the most highly, 
such, for instance as justice and love, all of which 
are known as feelings and qualities belonging to 
pone or conscious agents, are our only means of 
aying hold inthought upon the real character or 
nature of the Unseen Power. It follows that our 
only idea of the nature, as distinguished from the 
existence, of that Unseen Power is derived from a 
practical and not a speculative source. We have 
no speculative guarantee for our belief that the 
Unseen and Infinite Power is such as we must con- 
ceive it to be from the nature of our own conscious 
action. At the same time, there is no specula- 
tive ground for the negative of that belief. Our 
knowledge of it is not demonstration, but faith. In 
othe words, we have demonstration that faith, in 
the religious sense, is reasonable, although, and 
partly because, we have no demonstration of the 
objects to which that faith is directed. Faith in 
the Unseen and Infinite Power is therefore the con- 
clusion to which we are led as the final result of 
philosophy. 








FINE ART. 


Pictures from Holland: Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By Richard Lovett. (The Religious 
Tract Society.) 


Mr. Loverr does well to recommend a visit 
to Holland. In spite of the dearness of its 
best hotels and the badness of its worst it 
has so many natural and artistic charms, 
such a richness of historical interest, such 
wonders of engineering skill, so much natural 
individuality in its people, that he must be 
hard to please who does not enjoy his first 
visit and does not wish to renew it. Mr. 
Lovett has done his best to present to his 
readers as perfect a picture of the country as 
something over two hundred pages can afford. 
The book is a collection of engravings accom- 
panied by an account of the most interesting 
parts of the country. This account is partly 
narrative of the author’s own experience, 
partly intelligent compilation from other 
sources of information ; and it reminds us, as a 
whole, of one of those ‘‘ moving panoramas,” 
which, with the aid of a well-instructed 
lecturer, did so much to amuse and instruct 
our youth. 

After some general remarks about Holland 
and the Hollanders, Mr. Lovett begins his 
real work with Amsterdam. About five-and- 
twenty pictures illustrate this ‘‘ Venice of the 
North.” We see Montalbans Town, and St. 


Anthony’s Gate, the Weeper’s Tower and the 
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girls and diamond cutters, Rembrandt and 
the Duke of Alva; and we learn something 
of the Dam and the Grachten, of Bossu (the 
admiral) and Van Campen (the architect), of 
the Orphanage in the Kalverstraat and the 
pictures in the Rijks Museum, of the Vondels 
Park and the Zoological Museum. 

The next chapter is devoted to a trip to 
Marken via Edam and Volendam; and it is 
one of the most interesting in the book, as it 
contains the nearest approach to personal 
adventure. It is also charmingly illustrated 
with pictures of the fine men and women of 
Marken in their curious costumes, of Volen- 
damers and the Islanders of Urk. Some of 
these we have seen before; but Mr. Lovett’s 
skating trip from Kwadijk to Monnickendam, 
and thence to Purmerend, is a novelty. The 
latter part of the excursion is thus described : 
‘* So quiet and old world was the place [Mon- 
nickendam] in appearance that we almost 
expected to see the monks from whom the 
town took its name, ‘the town or dam of the 
monks,’ appear from the church. Hardly a 
human being was in view, and a welcome sense 
of peace and rest stole over us as we looked 
out on the fair scene. The peal of bells—for 
this, like almost every tower in Holland, was 
well furnished in this respect—broke in upon 
our meditations, warning us that the day was 
passing. We had to catch a boat in the far- 
away distance, and we were not absolutely 
certain of our road. In a few minutes we 
were out of the town, and at the first con- 
venient spot betook ourselves again to our 
skates. Our experience can easily be imagined. 
Suppose, for example, that over a moderately 
flat English landscape all the hedges and 
fences were replaced by lanes of water, varying 
from six to five-and-twenty feet in width, sup- 
pose these all frozen smooth and hard, and the 
journey to be undertaken from six to ten miles 
in length, and you have our trip from Mon- 
nickendam to Purmerend. Probably we did 
not follow the most direct route. Now and 
then we had to risk the passage of a wide canal ; 
occasionally a stretch of road or grass inter- 
vened, too short to warrant taking off our 
skates, but quite long enough to convince us 
that it is pleasanter to skate 500 yards than to 
walk fifty on the narrow steel. Nevertheless, 
we had a splendid afternoon, and reached 
Purmerend in good time for the boat.” 


And now we must leave the reader to per- 
form by himself the rest of the journeys—to 
Alkmaar and Hoorn, to Leyden and Haariem, 
to Dort and Bergen-op-Zoom. At all these 
places and many more, he will find much to 
amuse and interest; and if he never goes to 
Holland he will, with Mr. Lovett’s help, be 
able to form a pretty good notion of what it 
is like. 

In conclusion we would point out that 
the title-page of this useful and pleasant 
book is, perhaps, likely to mislead. The 
pictures drawn by pen are Mr. Lovett’s; but 
the illastrations include reproductions of pic- 
tures—-ancient and modern—by other hands, 
and some of the architectural scenes appear 
to have been taken from photographs. Mixed 
up with these miscellaneous cuts are some 
facsimiles of bright little sketches taken 
evidently, with pure and dexterous touch, 
from nature direct. Perhaps we are not 
wrong in attributing these to Mr. Lovett; but 
they are unsigned, and it is not our fault if 
we are unable to give to the author his fair 
meed of praise as an artist. 

Cosmo Monxnovse. 





PAINTER ETCHERS. 


Tue Society of Painter Etchers, which does 
not every year hold an exhibition in London, 
invites us this autumn to see a considerable 
collection of work in a large but not well- 
lighted room in New Bond Street. It is there 
found that the society is itself more compre- 
hensive than its name, for some of the most 
interesting things which it exhibits this year 
are not etchings at all, but mezzotints; and 
even line-engraving, so long as it is original 
line engraving, and not the labour of the 
copyist, may find a place—the only place it 
does find is that accorded to Mr. Sherborn’s 
exquisitely designed book-plates. These book 
plates are for the libraries of Lord Bath, Mr. 
Anderson Rose, and Mr. Thibaudeau. They 
alone represent original line-engraving, and 
they witness to Mr. Sherborn’s taste in orna- 
ment and to his fine dexterity. 

There are a fair number of original mezzo- 
tints, and one is glad to see them. It seems, 
indeed, that it is in that particular field that 
original engraving, by the most artistic men, is 
likely to be cultivated; that is, perhaps, to be 
the new fashion. And mezzotint, it is evident, 
calls into play quite other faculties than those 
which can best be exercised in etching—it is 
adapted for other effects. Shall we be pardoned 
for reminding its practitioners, however, since 
our sympathies with it are at least sincere, 
that in the great days of its production it was 
used hardly at all as a vehicle for original 
labour? It was recognised by all the great 
men—by those who preceded as well as those 
who followed McArdell, Raphael Smith, and 
Valentine Green—as curiously fitted to repro- 
duce the effects of many a famous painter in 
oil; as capable of suggesting, in a way that 
line-engraving never attempted to do, a 
painter’s touch, his very brush-work; as ren- 
dering textures—perhaps not so much the 
textures of natural things, the field, the tree, 
the river—but the textures of artificial things, 
cut jewels, and satins, muslins, figured silks, 
velvets, and braids, in a way that etching 
cannot cope with. There is no harm 
whatever in the application of the method to 
original art, but let it be understood that the 
application is comparatively a fresh one. And 
let it be recognised, too, that only to a certain 
range of subjects will the method lend itself. 
It may lend itself to original portraiture; it 
may lend itself to a certain order of landscape. 
At the ‘‘ Painter Etchers,” among other things, 
there is a portrait, nicely wrought, by Mr. 
Gerald Robinson, of Mr. Seymour Haden— 
friend and supporter of etching and mezzotint 
alike; and there are some striking landscapes 
of showery and windy weather by Mr. Finnie. 
Other good works there are, too, which the 
visitor may discover. 

Though the etchings proper still form the 
bulk of the show, some of them, it must be 
confessed, are either more or less slight and 
commonplace efforts upon familiar lines, or— 
what is worse—instances of the laborious mis- 
application of the methods of this art. If an 
etching betrays no new individuality—has 
neither character in its conception nor curious 
skill in its technique—it can hardly ask to be 
singled out for praise, however wholesome be 
its methods, however righteous its manner. But 
all individuality is not to be denied to Mr. 
Sickert and Mr. Toovey because these artists 
have obviously profited especially by an inti- 
mate knowledge of Mr. Whistler’s work. And 
in the same way Mr. Frank Short and Mr. 
Strang need not be deprived of commendation 
because in several of the plates of the one there 
seems @ trace of the inspiration of Mr. Seymour 
Haden, and in the Pilgrim’s Progress of the 
other more than a trace of the inspiration of 
M. Legros, and of those old masters of draughts- 
manship whose work M. Legros has himself 





a 


felt so profoundly. Indeed, Mr. Sickert’s 
sw and Mr. Toovey’s, Mr. Short’s and Mr, 

trang’s, are quite among the most interesting 
in the gallery. Then there are Mr. Percy 
Thomas’s and Mr. May’s, Mr. Watson’s and 
Mr. Pennell’s, in the good method likewise: 
not one of them charging the art with the task 
of conveying what other arts may convey with 
greater effect—all of them using the art within 
the lines proper to it—and doing this, I fear, at 
some loss of popularity, which is bestowed too 
seldom on the happy record of impression, too 
often on the effort of paraded and wholly ob- 
vious labour. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLEPSYDRAS IN EGYPT. 
Sandridge, near St. Albans : Nov. 5, 1887. 

In a passing visit to Tell El Yahudiyeh in 
the middle of last May, I bought for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund a fragment of a large basalt 
vessel, with a scene sculptured on the outside 
of a king offering to the god Khonsu. The 
word unnut, ‘hours,’ remained of a line of 
inscription round the edge. The royal 
cartouches accompanying the scene were 
unfortunately left blank. Inside a series of 
silver (?) pins were let into the stone at regular 
intervals from near the edge downwards. This 
strongly suggested the notion of a clepsydra. 

The fragment was detained in Egypt a long 
time; but since its arrival I have found that it 
actually fits another piece that has long been in 
the British Museum, and my guess is entirely 
confirmed. 

In the Egyptian southern gailery there are 
portions of two of these vessels labelled by 
Dr. Birch ‘‘ clepsydra or calendar.” One of 
them has a long history, and was published 
by Dr. Birch, in 1850, in the Archaeological 
Journal, He then came to the conclusion that 
it was a mere calendar, not a clepsydra. 

The other was obtained years ago in two 
parts which fit together—one of them coming 
direct from Tell El Yahudiyeh, the other from 
the Arabs of Saqqarah. This is the one to 
which the new fragment belongs. Some of the 
cartouches are fortunately filled in with the name 
of Alexander the Great. The inscription near 
the base is explanatory “‘ . . . the rising (?) 
of the stars is shown upon it even when their 
shining is not visible, in order that none of 
the times appointed for holy rites may be 
violated. . . .” It wastherefore a time- 
keeper for the temple. 

The inner side of this specimen cannot be 
easily reached. The other specimen has the 
name of Philip Arrhidaeus. On the inside are 
two scale marks, each of twelve pins, ending in 
the symbols of life and purity. Dr. Birch 
seems to have been puzzled by the two scales 
being of unequal length; but, as a matter of 
fact, there must have been in the complete 
vessel twelve such scales, one for each month, 
corresponding to the twelve deities figured in 
compartments on the outside. Thus, the vary- 
ing hours of the day throughout the year could 
be ascertained. with considerable accuracy. 
Opposite scales served for day and night, the 
average night of the sixth month, for instance, 
being of the same length as the average day of 
the twelfth month. Allowing four inches 
between the scales, the diameter of the vessel 
would be roughly sixteen inches. 

The pressure of the water would cause & 
more rapid flow when the clepsydra was full 
than when it was nearly empty. The sides of 
the vessel have therefore been curved inwards 
towards the base, so as to reduce the bulk of 
water at the lower part of the scale, the scale 
divisions being themselves left uniform. 
Changes of temperature, causing expansion 0 
the water and variation in its elasticity, would, 
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no doubt, be avoided sufficiently by keeping 
the vessel in a cool place and drawing the 
water from a deep well. 

It is unfortunate that no part of the base 
remains ; but from Aristotle’s problem (xvi. 8), 
it is likely that the clepsydra in ordinary use 
was pierced with several holes at the bottom, 


since, when the tube at the top was stopped, | 


the water could still expel the air and flow in 
from beneath if the vessel was held slanting. 
Several minute holes would, no doubt, be easier 
to regulate than a single larger one. 

In the inscription on the later specimen 
Philip Arrhidaeus is said to be the friend of the 
goddess Khemer, the great sorceress (iirt heqau). 
Brugsch has shown that merekh is probably the 
name of the clepsydra. The goddess Khemer 
(spelt with the same signs as merekh) is, there- 
fore, likely to be the marvellous invention 
deified. 

Both the specimens date from the Macedonian 
period. Probably the temples throughout 
Egypt weresupplied with the Greek astronomical 
novelty by Alexander and Ptolemy Soter, the 
Satrap of Arrhidaeus, and new ones were seldom 
required before the native religion, with its 
magnificent apparatus, died out. 

I hope to go into the subject more thoroughly 
next summer; but I think the above notes are 
sufficient to establish the claim of these basalt 
bowls to be examples of the temple water-clocks 
of Egypt. 

F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


On November 28, 29, and 30, a sale will be 
held at the Hotel Drouot iu Paris of the paint- 
ings, lithographs, and odjts dart from the 
studio of the late Emile Vernier, the distin- 
guished French painter of coast scenery and 
scenes from fishing life, who died last summer. 
They will be on view on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of next week at the gallery of Georges 
Petit, 12 Rue Godot de Mauroi, and on Sunday, 
November 27, at the Hétel Drouot. Many of 
the freshest and most beautiful views were 
taken on the English coast at St. Ives in Corn- 
wall, and in Normandy and Brittany, and have 
a special interest for English people. M. André 
— in describing Vernier’s work, writes 
that 

“he excelled in representing the movement, the 
attitude, and the physiognomy of eeafaring people, 
of seaweed gatherers, shrimpers, sailors, pilchard 
and sardine fishers, and fisherwomen. He was 
passionately devoted to the sea, noted its most 
delicate harmonies and shades, and its wild and 
dramatic aspects. He seized on its smallest details, 
its familiar and characteristic traits. This was at 
the 7 of the originality and individuality of his 
work,’’ 

Vernier’s lithographs after Corot, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, and Millet are well known in this 
country ; and a rare proof of the ‘*‘ Angelus” 
of Millet is included in the sale. 


Ir is proposed to issue, in a limited edition, 
& Pictorial Record of the Royal Jubilee Exhi- 
bition, which recently closed at Manchester. 
The editor of the undertaking is Mr. J. H. 
Nodal; and the descriptive chapters will be 
written by Mr. Walter Tomlinson, assisted by 
specialists, The illustrations, which are intended 
to form the chief feature of the work, will 
include a photogravure of ‘‘ Old Manchester ” ; 
four engraved plates of pictures by Mr. 
F, Madox Browne, E. Burne Jones, Briton 
Riviere, and Val Prinsep; examples of the 
Sculptures, carefully engraved on wood by 
hand; and about thirty pen and ink sketches 
of various portions of the exhibition by Mr. 
Hal Hurst. The book will be printed by Messrs. 
G. Falkner & Sons, and published by Mr. 
Cornish, of Manchester. 





Mr. T. MATEsDoRF is delivering a course of 
six lectures on ‘‘ Raphael” at the Steinway 
Hall, on Wednesdays at 8.30 pm. Each 
lecture is illustrated with reproductions of some 
of Raphael’s best-known pictures, in the 
— of the originals, shown by lime 
ight. 


TuE exhibitions to open next week are a 
collection of paintings on the Seine and Marne, 
by Mr. E. Aubrey Hunt, at the Goupil 
Gallery, in New Bond Street; and a collection 
of drawings in black and white at Mr. 
Mendoza’s, in King Street, St. James’s. 


Tuer fashion for collecting ‘‘ watch cocks” 
would appear to be exhausted. A fine collec- 
tion of eight hundred of these pretty things, 
carefully arranged, fetched only 39 francs at a 
recent sale at the Hotel Drouoct. 


Tue “Meyer” Madonna of Holbein at 
Darmstadt, belonging to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, and now generally admitted to be the 
original work, has hitherto, from its bad condi- 
tion, suffered in comparison with its well-known 
rival in the Museum at Dresden. The old 
varnish and repaints have now been removed 
successfully, and the work is now said to be 
revealed in all its picturesque beauty. 








THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 


M. Coqvetin has gone. His later per- 
formances permitted us to compare him with 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree in ‘‘ Gringoire,” with Mr. 
Irving in ‘‘ Le Juif Polonais’”’; and in each of 
these performances he manages—to put it 
broadly—to impress with lighter touches, to 
restrain himself within the limits of more 
delicate effects, than do either of his admirable 
English artistic comrades. But it does not 
follow at all that ,his performances are better 
because of these self-imposed limitations, since 
the limitations may be imposed unduly—may 
be imposed in pieces which are better without 
them. In each case, what M. Coquelin de- 
liberately decides to do he does completely ; and 
all that we could question would be his power 
of judgment, not his power of execution. 
Thus, by the mere perfection of the débit—of 
the giving forth—of the words of his part he 
atones in ‘‘Gringoire” for a monotony of 
attitude in itself, perhaps, hardly defensible. 
Again, in ‘‘Le Juif Polonais,’ his entire 
mastery of his method—a method not wholly, 
after all, a thing of choice; a method dictated, 
as we implied the other day, in part by his 
exact measurement of his temperament’s capa- 
cities—permits him an air of reality which is 
not to be gainsaid, even though it is at variance 
with the more imaginative, and, as we dare to 
think, the finer reality of Mr. Irving in the 
same part. M. Coquelin’s impersonation of the 
Polish Jew is, save in the most powerful scenes, 
excellent and deep genre-painting. Quite truly 
has it been said that it recalls Balzac—his 
ruthless and unerring dissection, But Mr. 
Irving’s study of a stricken conscience is, at 
bottom, greater than the French comedian’sstudy 
of almost undisturbed bourgeois prosperity. 
In London, in ‘‘ Le Juif Polonais,” the clever- 
ness of M. Coquelin was not denied. But 
more than cleverness—or cleverness applied 
differently — was needed to secure him a 
triumph. 

AND now Mdme. Chaumont is with us 
again. It is with the old repertory, and we 
have long ago delivered ourselves of everything 
we were called upon to say in regard to her. 
She is the Meissonnier of the stage. Perfect 
precision, extreme minuteness, efforts that 
rarely lift themselves {to emotion or lower 
themselves to the effects of common farce— 


these were the little lady’s characteristics half 
@ score of years ago, and these are her charac- 
teristics to-day. The exact like of her we have 
not got upon the English stage, though Mrs. 
Bancroft has had, at her very best, moments 
and passages which Mdme. Chaumont need 
hardly have scorned to own. 


The very successful performance of Dr. 
Westland Marston’s ‘‘ Favourite of Fortune,” 
by the Dramatic Students this week, we can 
only notice in our next Saturday’s issue. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE first Novello Oratorio concert took place 
on Thursday, November 10. The programme 
however, contained no oratorio, Of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s “Jubilee Ode” we have already 
spoken once or twice; and repeated hearing 
only confirms our first impression. It is a 
clever piéce d’occasion, but nothing more. 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Spectre’s Bride ’”’ has not been heard 
for some time in London, When produced at 
Birmingham in 1885, it proved a brilliant 
success. The story is weird and the treatment of 
it fantastic, but the composer at all times keeps 
within musical limits; hence the charm, the 
strength, the attractiveness of the work. Bat 
at this concert we cannot say that our imagina- 
tion was vividly stirred. And yet there was an 
excellent chorus, a good orchestra, an expe- 
rienced conductor, and Mdme. Albani and Mr, 
Santley, who formed part of the original cast. 
The tenor music was carefully rendered by Mr. 
Harper Kearton. Mr. Randegger was not 
always correct in the matter of tempi; and he 
did not give to the music the many shades of 
colour, the many varieties of movement, by 
which the composer obtains such singular and 
successful effects. For this we do not blame 
Mr. Randegger. It really needs a Dvor&k to 
conduct the ‘‘Spectre’s Bride.” The Novello 
chorus sang well, though not always with 
sufficient delicacy. 

The Crystal Palace concert last Saturday was 
devoted to Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique ” 
and the sequel, ‘‘ Lelio.” When the Berlioz 
fever was at its height, some few years ago, this 
work attracted an immense audience; but on 
Saturday the attendance was only moderate. 
The ‘Symphonie Fantastique,” with its lively 
Bal movement, its dainty Scéne aux champs, its 
characteristic Marche au Supplice, and its weird 
Sabbat finale, contains some of Berlioz’s best 
music, and some of his most curious orchestral 
effects. When the work was given in 1881, we 
spoke at some length respecting the character 
and meaning of these various movements, so 
that there is no need to enter now into detail. 
Still less with regard to ‘‘ Lelio,” the so-called 
sequel. Here, again, we meet with much that 
is bizarre in the matter of orchestration; but, 
from a musical point of view, it is far below the 
‘“‘Symphonie Fantastique.’ The ‘ Lelio” 
soliloquies had points that made when the piece 
was produced in 1832, Some concerned the 
composer’s enemies, some the lady who had won 
his heart. But now the anger and*despair of 
Lelio alias Berlioz are of little interest to the 
general public. Mr. Manns, in giving both 
works together, certainly ts the com- 
poser’s intentions; but composers are not 
always the best judges. ‘‘ Lelio” does not add 
to the interest of the symphony; rather, we 
think, the reverse. Mr. Lloyd sang the 
tenor solos in his best manner; r. F. 
King sang the famous ‘“ Brigand” song 
in an artistic manner, but not with sufficient 
strength. The reciter was Mr. J. Fernandez. 
The ‘‘ Fantastique,” with the exception of the 
mistake of the bell-player in the last movement, 
was magnificently interpreted. The perform- 
| ance of the orchestra under Mr, Manns’ direc- 
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tion was remarkable not only for strength and 
brilliancy, but also at certain times for delicacy. 
Berlioz was fond of loud crashing sounds, but 
he could produce also effects of the lightest, 
softest kind, The Crystal Palace choir was 
heard to great advantage in the “ Lelio” 
choruses. 

Master Josef Hoffmann gave his ‘‘farewell” 
recital on Monday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. There was the same crowd, and the 
same enthusiasm as on the previous Monday. 
The youthful pianist played a Beethoven sonata, 
an important ‘“ Chopin” selection, a new Ga- 
votte composed expressly for him by F. Berger, 
and duets with his father. So now we have 
seen, for a time, the last of J. Hoffmann. 

Mdlle. Janotha was again the pianist at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday evening. She 
played Chopin’s ‘‘Barcarolle” (Op. 60)—perhaps 
not with all the requisite warmth and poetry, 
but in much better and purer style than the 
Mendelssohn variations the week before. She 
was much applauded, and gave for an encore 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Berceuse.” Mdme. Norman Néruda 
was leading violinist ; and Miss Margaret Hall, 
who was very successful, the vocalist. 

The first concert of the second season of the 
London Symphony Concerts took place on 
Tuesday evening. There was an interesting 
programme ; but the attendance, though good, 
was not very large. This is indeed strange, 
seeing that in London proper the only chance 
of hearing an overture or symphony, this side 
df Christmas, is by going to Mr. Henschel’s 
concerts. The programme of the first even’ng 
included two novelties. Mr. Santley sang 
splendidly a very trying Scena and Aria from 
Glinka’s second opera ‘‘Russlau and Ludmila.” 
The production last season of that composer’s 
‘* Life for the Czar”? no doubt led Mr. Hensche] 
to choose his music. The two melodies for 
strings by Grieg, though mere trifles, are ex- 
ceedingly charming. The themes of these 
pieces were originally set to two poems, and 
afterwards arranged for strings by the composer 
himself, Mr, Henschel will do well to give 
them again. The orchestral playing under Mr. 
Henschel’s direction was lacking at times in 
delicacy, and his tempi in Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony and ‘‘Tannhiuser”’ Overture were 
open to criticism. With regard to the playing, 
one naturally expects improvement as the season 
progresses and rehearsals increase. One word 
about the programme-books. Last year we 
complained about them for containing no music 
type. The first book this time has none, and 
the price is raised from sixpence to a shilling. 

The Royal College of Music gave a concert 
at Alexandra House on November 10, in memory 
of Sir George A. Macfarren. The composer’s 
string Quartett in G (M.S. 1878), and the 
pianoforte Quintet in G minor were performed — 
and with one exception, Mr. J. Reynolds, ty 
students of the college. Miss A. Roberts sang 
the two pleasing songs, ‘‘ Pack Clouds Away ”’ 
and ‘‘The Widow Bird.” The programme 
concluded with SBeethoven’s Quartet in F 
minor (Op. 95). 

Mdme. Adelina Patti gave a grand evening 
concert at the Albert Hall last Wednesday. 
In spite of the foggy weather there was a larg: 
attendance, and the prima donna was received 
with the usual enthusiasm. The programme 
contained well-known popular songs ; and, be- 
sides Mdme. Patti, there were Miss Hamlin, 
Miss F. Harrison, and Mdme. Trebelli. Messrs. 

Lloyd, Piercy, and Santley also helped to 
render the concert attractive. Part-songs and 
madrigals were well sung by the London Vocal 
Union. 
J. &, SEDLOCK. 
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_. From the Spectator of September 3rd :—“ The story of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told in the mode of the time, 
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out the character of the narrator, passes away from England to return no more after its first eventful pages, and 
has only one woman in it, dimly seen until the end; only one pure strain of love, an undertone until it swells 
into the fingl harmony of faith, peril, courage, and constancy......The story, as a romance of war and adventure. 
leaves nothing to be desired ; it is animated, full, lofty in tone, and realistic in detail...... Amid various experiences 
and a adventures, the strange. dreamy, valorous, poetical, chivalrous character of Lord St. Keyne 
develops itself with effect and takes hvld of the reader.” 
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